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An Estimate of the Character and Work of the 
Great Pictorial Humorist, Phil May, R.I. 


By D. T. Extiorr. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


THE LATE PHIL MAY R, I. 
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HIS UNIQUE CHARACTER. 
The late Phil May possessed a 
unique individuality, a mind that 
was always on the alert, a disposition 
that was at all times genial, agreeable, 
and fascinating. One of his strongest 
characteristics was his originality 
combined with keen perception and 
power to individualize minute objects 
in nature and art. He was remarkable 
for his activity, energy, and versatility, 
he could not be idle, neither would he 
indulge too much in quietude and rest. 
His successes in life may be attributed 
to his active persistency in overcoming 
difficulties, also by the strict attention 
he gave to details. He was a born gen- 
ius; no mere copyist, his own individ- 
uality impressed itself on his work. 
For many years past his name has been 
a household word; his work has fasci- 
nated and captivated the sedate mind, 
and has been appreciatively recognized 
by art critics of the first order. The 
important question that presents itself 
to the Phrenological student is, Does 
his Phrenology correspond with the ar- 
tistic abilities which he displayed? In 
answering the question let us study the 
character closely. In the first place we 
notice the temperament was a combi- 
nation of the mental and motive, the 
temperament of activity, mental alert- 
ness, originating power and quickness 
of perception. There is length and 
breadth in the development of the 
frontal lobe, giving creative fancy, de- 
signing ability, constructive talent, and 
intuitive perception. The whole of the 
perceptive faculties were strongly in 
evidence, giving him a capital mem- 
ory and the ability to acquaint himself 
with facts and things in general with 
marked rapidity and precision. His 
observing powers were remarkable for 
their definiteness; the minutest ob- 
ject in nature would be noted by him, 
and his large Order would enable him 
to place every detail in its proper posi- 
tion that it might harmonize with the 
whole. Notwithstanding his versatil- 
ity he evidently was systematic and 
methodical in his work, and would de- 
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vote more time to the intricacies of his 
work than would be generally sup- 
posed. His Comparison and Intuition 
were remarkable for their strength, 
and were important adjuncts to those 
faculties that are more directly con- 
nected with drawing and artistic abil- 
ities, imparting to him more than an 
ordinary sense of the incongruous, 
whether in shapes or forms, and en- 
abling him to discriminate and harmo- 
nize various points with precision and 
nicety. Form and size were the 
strongest faculties in the perceptive 
group; he would memorize with re- 
markable accuracy outlines, configu- 
ration and form of anything once 
seen. A grimace or any peculiar form 
of feature could not be easily forgotten 
by him; through the faculty of Size he 
would have a keen sense of proportions 
and perspective ability of no mean or- 
der. The large development of the re- 
flective group of faculties gave him 
ability to use every fact, incident, and 
point observed to the very best advan- 
tage. Note the square form of the 
forehead and its development in the su- 
perior angles giving a large area to the 
centers of Mirthfulness, Ideality, and 
Imitation. Here we have the secret of 
that wonderful sense of humor which 
was characteristic of him. He could 
quickly see the funny side of things, 
and had the ability of making others 
see it also, hence the secret of his wide- 
ly deserved popularity. The predom- 
inating faculties in the intellectual and 
esthetic groups were Form, Size, Com- 
parison, Causality, Mirthfulness, Con- 
structiveness, and Ideality, in the order 
named. He could so very easily adapt 
himself to circumstances, also to dif- 
ferent classes of people, that he could 
not feel awkward in any society. He 
would always be ready with something 
interesting to say, and he could relate 
an anecdote in all its details. There 
was not the profoundness of the scholar 
or the literary ability of the successful 
author, but in mental smartness, spon- 
taneity of thought, and humorous rep- 
artee he excelled. He was everybody’s 
friend; he was noted for his liberality 
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and generous sentiments. There was 
no selfishness in the nature of Phil 
May. Acquisitiveness was by no means 
a large faculty, whereas Benevolence 
was immense. He was not spoiled by 
popularity, neither would he go out of 
his way to obtain praise; his work and 
genial disposition merited all the adu- 
lation he obtained. There was a reso- 
luteness and persistency in his char- 
acter which gave him indomitable 
courage in facing difficulties and perse- 
verance in overcoming them; he was 
self-reliant, and in some matters very 
reserved and far-seeing; these traits 
gave discretion and prudence to the 
character; he was not the man to be 
easily discouraged by adverse criti- 
cism. His early experiences were hard 
and he was well acquainted with pover- 
ty. By diligence and perseverance 
combined with his genius, he became 
universally known, his work has been 
seen in most of the illustrated papers 
of the day, and Phil May’s “Annual” 
was a welcome visitor at the Christmas 
season of the year. His early death 


at the age of thirty-nine is very widely 
regretted. 


THE LATE PHIL 
WORK. 


MAY’S LIFE- 


History repeats herself. How often 
have we noticed that when one great 
man passes away that several follow in 
quick succession. This has been the 
case with men noted for the same kind 
of work, and we note with regret that 
during the month of August, three men 
of conspicuous individuality of char- 
acter and talent died who were noted 
for special lines of art, namely, Hen- 
ley, Whistler, and Phil May. Of the 
three Phil May was the youngest, 
being but thirty-nine years of age, as 
he was born in Leeds, England, in 
1864. 

HIS START IN LIFE. 


From a lawyer’s office he joined a 
traveling theatrical company, which 
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work was mere to his mind. He, how- 
ever, constantly kept striving toward 
expressing his ideas with the pencil. 
Soon after he emigrated to Australia 
and found employment for three years 
on the Sydney “Bulletin,” and through 
work for that paper he further devel- 
oped a talent for caricature. On re- 
turning to England his reputation 
preceded him, and in 1895 he was 
asked to succeed Du Maurier on the 
staff of “ Punch.” During the World’s 
Fair he was appointed correspondent 
for the London “Graphic” and visited 
the United States. He there became 
more intimately acquainted with the 
people of America than previously. 


THE LATE PLIL MAY, R.I, 


Sketched by himself. Courtesy of Harper & Brothers. 


He .published the following books: 
“The Parson and the Painter” (1891), 
his “Annual” (from 1892), “Gutter- 
snipes, and his “ Sketch-Book” 
(1896). 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

In appearance Phil May has made 
himself known by clever sketches of 
himself, though, of course, in carica- 
ture. He was spare, tall, and pale in 
complexion, and cultivated a peculiar 
way of wearing his hair cut short and 
combed over his forehead in a bang, 
girl-fashion, but he greatly exagger- 
ated his height and leanness. 








HIS WORK ESTIMATED. 

One very good description of his 
work has been given by the Philadel- 
phia “Ledger,” which paper calls him 
“a Whistler of the Slums.” He has 
also been called “the famous pen-and- 
ink delineator of London’s ‘rag-and- 
tatterdom,’” while Whistler once said, 
“Black-and-white art is summed up in 
two words—Phil May.” Certainly he 
was the great graphic humorist. 


HIS STYLE OF WORK. 


He chose his illustrations very large- 
ly from the crowded slums of London, 
especially in the “East End.” Life 
from this quarter seemed more real 





THE LATE PHIL MAY, R.I. 


‘ Sketched by himself. Courtesy of Harper & Brothers. 


and sincere to him, and gave greater 
scope for his humor, imagination, 
and exaggeration, which points mark 
the true caricaturist. He did not pose 
as a satirist but essentially as a humor- 
ist, and insisted on leaving out the 
parts of a picture that the imagination 
could fill in and concentrated his skill 
on the important points. He showed 
his genius in swift delineation of char- 
acter by the simplest means, and with- 
in certain limitations his art was per- 
fect. His genuine love of costers, do- 
nahs, street children, cheeky errand- 
boys, belated roysterers, and policemen 
made tens of thousands of people ac- 
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He had as 

much patronage given him as Tenniel, 

Leech, Cruikshank, and Du Maurier. 
Phil May was called a “thorough Bo- 


quainted with his work. 


hemian.” His early training, associa- 
tions, and tastes inclined him in that 
direction. 


HIS METHOD OF WORK. 

Though this clever  caricaturist 
made apparent lightning sketches, yet 
it may be interesting to our readers to 
learn that he took infinite pains with 
his work, and the apparent ease with 
which he worked was really the result 
of a toilsome method. It is said of 
him that he would first make the most 
careful drawing with every detail filled 
in. Then over the whole he would 
place a thin sheet of tissue paper, and 
having seen what was necessary to the 
purpose and what could be omitted, 
he began the process of elimination. 
Any elaboration he finally confined to a 
single point in the picture, his theory 
being that when you looked at a man’s 
face you saw but that single point in 
detail, the rest was but a dash of line. 
It was his genius that put his lines in 
the right place to express what he had 
in mind. A writer in “Harpers’ Week- 
ly” said that some men can place their 
lines pretty well, but have nothing 
very interesting in their minds, and 
others, like Thackeray, have such in- 
teresting minds that their pictures suc- 
ceed in spite of defects in technique. 
Phil May had highly interesting and 
amusing things to communicate and a 
surpassing gift of pictorial discourse. 
What Du Maurier did for English po- 
lite life, Phil May did for English low 
life. 

It was his balance of light and 
shade, his dignity and sweep of line, 
combined with his geniality, his ten- 
der-heartedness, his pity and his in- 
nate modesty which he infused into his 
work that gained him an imperishable 
name. = 
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Our Educational Centers and Their Work. No. III, 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
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THIS YnAK’S GRADUATING CLASS. 


With the march of progress has 
come great changes into the above- 
named Seminary, over which Mary 
Lyon once presided, and whose mag- 
netic influence implanted itself into 
the hearts of so many estimable grad- 
uates, who, like Mrs. Russell Sage, 
have gone forth into the world and 
disseminated common-sense views con- 
cerning our girl graduates to-day. It 
is over sixty years ago now when this 
educational center began to make its 
record, and during that period, and 
especially during the past few years, 
there has been a rapid broadening 
along modern lines. The religious 
forms of the college, which have al- 
ways been prominent, have slightly re- 
laxed their vigor, although its religious 
spirit is one of its most cherished tra- 
ditions. The religious atmosphere of 
the place, while it is still fervid, is 
not oppressive. The compulsory work 
of a few vears ago has been succeeded 
by the voluntary efforts of the stu- 
dents themselves. The social life of 
the college, too, has experienced as 
great a transformation as have the 
college, buildings, and grounds. Sev- 
eral years ago it could hardly be said 
that there was any encouragement 
given to social or club life at all. Now 
there are two Greek letter societies— 
namely, Sigma Theta Chi and Xi Phi 
Delta, whose assistance in the uplift- 


ing of the college is regularly sought. 
There is actually a glee and banjo 
club, which annually give concerts at 
the college and elsewhere, the finan- 
cial returns of which are devoted to 
the College Fund. 


ATHLETICS. 


The physical changes in the college 
are also quite noticeable. Athletics 
receive liberal attention in the various 
associations, and the Basket Ball, 
Polo, Rink Polo, Tennis, and Boating 
clubs are devoted to their furtherance. 
Even “Mountain Day” is set aside for 
ramblings on Mount Tom, Mount Hol- 
yoke, and surrounding hills. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL CLUBS. 


There are also flourishing literary 
associations, such as the Shakespeare 
and the Debating Club, which were 
unknown in previous years. To-day 
there are delightful evening socials, 
which were not patronized in its old 
régime. Formerly no girl was permit- 
ted to bring any food from home, and 
could patronize a village store only to 
the extent of a little fresh fruit. No 
“eandies” were indulged in. Every 
girl was expected to keep a strict ac- 
count of her expenditures and receipts, 
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and report to the section teacher each 
week that they could be properly bal- 
anced. In the matter of introducing 
gentlemen friends, liberal changes 
have gone on, much to the satisfaction 
of the students. 


DOMESTIC WORK. 


One distinctive characteristic of the 
College, which has probably contrib- 

















MISS WOOLLEY, PRESIDENT. 


uted considerable fame to its curricu- 
lum, is the domestic work that is in- 
dissolubly wedded to the Institution. 
Mary Lyons’s idea of obliging the girls 
to take charge of the duties of the 
household proved a valuable adjunct 
to the regular curriculum, and it has 
certainly had its full quota of benefit 
upon the girls themselves. The Col- 
lege in this respect shows how the co- 
operation of domestic work and study 
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can be accomplished, and the necessity 
of regularity and method has had its 
influence upon the after life of every 
student. It is a unique plan that the 
housework for the family of one hun- 
dred is done by its members, each 
working thirty minutes a day, the 
work being so distributed that it is 
eqally shared by all. This gives some 
indication of what the training must 
be. Modifications have, of course, 
taken place in this respect as in all 
the others during the past sixty years. 
The heaviest work, such as scrubbing 
the floors, washing and ironing, was 
formerly done by the earliest pupils, 
but has of late years been performed 
by outside help. The food is all pre- 
pared by the girls, though the actual 
cooking is done by more experienced 
hands. The tables are arranged and 
the dishes washed by the students, 
and the multitudinous other duties at- 
tendant upon the management of so 
extensive a concern are performed un- 
der the direction of competent mat- 
rons. Each girl has her allotted task, 
and there her responsibility ends. 

The cottage system has added 
somewhat to the difficulty of the ar- 
rangement, inasmch as there are sev- 
eral smaller buildings to be cared for 
instead of one, each possessing its own 
matron and dining-room. 


HIGH STANDING IN SCHOLARSHIP. 


The high standing in scholarship 
has been maintained during the last 
half century by the loyalty of the 
teaching class, who have devoted their 
talents to Holyoke for an insignificant 
compensation, and as this state of 
affairs cannot be expected to always 
prevail, the new policy of the Institu- 
tion in seeking its instructors from 
other colleges than its own makes the 
need for endowments more imperative. 
It is hoped that the plan to increase 
the College Endowment fund will en- 
able Mount Holyoke to make its posi- 
tion equal to one of the foremost 
American women’s colleges. 
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ELECTIVE COURSES. 


A great improvement has been in- 
troduced into the curriculum of the 
school which allows the students to 
have the benefit of a modified elective 
system, which gives them greater in- 
dependence in their intellectual bent 
and deepens their sense of personal 
responsibility. 


MISS WOOLLEY, THE PRESIDENT. 


It was our pleasure to see and hear 
Miss Woolley speak at the Commence- 
ment Exercises of the Woman’s Law 
Class of the New York University a 
year ago, and in a practical address 
she gave the students some valuable 
advice, which showed that her mind 
was attuned to the needs and require- 
ments of a large class of girls, such as 
Mount Holyoke yearly sends out. We 


regret that the only photograph we 
could secure of Miss Woolley is the 
one with the cap and gown, but suffi- 


cient of the head is seen to give the 
reader an idea of her practical bent 
of mind, energy and force of charac- 
ter, and her sincerity of disposition. 
She has the Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment, hence is vigorous, active, and 
executive in all her work. Her fore- 
head indicates that she is a capable or- 
ganizer and one able to carry into ef- 
fect work on a large scale. She is not 
a mere theorist or philosopher. She 
believes in getting at the root of 
things and judging of the utilitarian 
value of everything. 

She should be an excellent judge of 
character, for her intuitive powers are 
strong, and she is well able to discern 
the distinctive features of each per- 
son as she comes in contact with new 
phases of character. She does not be- 
lieve in wasting anything that can be 
turned to a good account, and while 
she is an economist in one sense, she 
believes in expending money in judi- 
cious ways for the advancement of 
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modern improvements. She is social, 
but her sociability has about it the 
charm of intellectuality. She selects 
her friends through her judgment 
rather than by her emotional nature. 
She is very conscientious and looks 
ahead, hence knows how to provide 
for emergencies. She is seldom taken 
unawares, but is able to suggest a 
new plan if the old one fails. Her 








MISS LILLIAN PETTENGILL., 


Graduate of Mount Holyoke who went out to service to 
gain experience in dumestic work, 


sympathies are broad and _ wide- 
stretching. Hence no one goes to her 
for help and counsel without feeling 
that she is a host in herself and capa- 
hle of encouraging the efforts of every 
true, earnest worker. Under her wise 
euidance we realize that the success of 
Holvoke is secure. She is unselfish, 
as well as untiring, in her efforts, and 
knows how to make the wants of 
others her own for the time being. 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. Smiru. 


SUGGESTIVE CONNECTIONS. 
Continued from page 83. 


V. Cause and Effect (only one of 
the conditions in each cause is men- 
tioned): God—creation; steam—mo- 
tion; fire—smoke; sun—light; April 
showers—May flowers; practice—per- 
fection; fall—bruise; overwork—ex- 
haustion ; snow fall—railway blockades ; 
food—growth; the examples in the 
fourth section (d) can also be classified 
as “cause and effect.” 

V1. The whole and its parts: Tree 
—branch; ship—mast; locomotive— 
boiler ; picture—frame ; hand—fingers ; 
gun—trigger; knife—blade; house— 
rooms; fork—prongs; window—panes ; 
foot — toes; congregation — hearer ; 
watch—dial; hammer—handle; cart— 
wheels; chair—legs; kitchen range— 
oven ; door—lock. 

VII. Succession or order: Thunder 
—lightning; day—night; January— 
February; one—two; Monday—Tues- 
day ; spring, summer, autumn, winter ; 
birth, life, death; 1, 2, 3, 4, past, pres- 
ent, and future; doh, ray, me, fah; ebb 
and flow; dissolution of parliament— 
election ; debate—division; the places 
passed in any railway journey, a, b, c, 
d, ete.; £s. d. 


EXERCISE ON SUGGESTIVE 
CONNECTIONS. 


Cite instances of the following kinds: 

1. Classification of animals, vege- 
tables, and minerals. 

2. Illustrate reciprocal relations. 

3. Things and their uses. 

4. (a) Workmen and the materials 
they use. (b) Workmen and their 
tools. 

(c) Men and women with their posi- 
tions and professions. (d) Painters, 
composers, authors, and their works. 

5. Cause and effect. 


6. The whole and its parts. 
7. Succession or order. 


EXERCISE ON MAKING ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


In order to lead by gradual and sure 
steps to the full comprehension of what 
lies at the basis of memory power the 
following list of words is given, and each 
pupil is asked to select from forty to sixty 
words from the whole and make at least 
one association with each in the manner 
shown— 


parent. 


Water, bridge, railway, table, library, 
museum, smoke, church, tram-car, con- 
eert, excursion, Christmas, Easter, frost, 
rug, piano, procession, policeman, black- 
smith, painter, diver, forest, watering- 
pan, soldier, pen, photograph, confect- 
ioner, guardian, bank, warehouse, school, 
Switzerland, Niagara, carpet, window, 
sailor, tower, fur-cloak, tree, architect, 
bread, quarry, fish, General Gordon, Co- 
lumbus, Egypt, Queen’s birthday, General 
Election, judge, bicycle, crown, laundry, 
Dr., band-stand, autumn, India, savage, 
dog, basket, cricket, coal mine, diary, pen- 
rack, sealing wax, arm-chair, linoleum, 
snuff-box, chandelier, microscope, blot- 
ting-pad, potato, lemonade, tobacco, 
sauce, whale, book, scissors, medicine, 
flour, thread, key, night-cap, fruit-stall, 
coffee, candle-stick, Venus, postage- 
stamp, carving-knife, parsnip, magnesia, 
grease, pitch-pine, varnish, over-mantle, 
passenger, zebra, Brighton, mail-cart, 
copying-press, steam gauge, note-paper, 
telephone, callipers, lubricator, lead pen- 
cil, ledger, portrait, calendar, furnace, 
bayonet, Father Damien, gasometer, ven- 
tilator, bogie, disintegrator, pugmill, 
sponge, battery, Edison, wheat, crucible, 
theater, pine apple, strawberries, alumin- 
jum, spring, scale, Gladstone, insurance, 
Kidderminster, cabinetmaker, orange, 
Genesis, kiln, brimstone, vase, peat, eagle, 
signal cabin, knocker, finger-plate, post- 
man, teapot, asthma, mnemonics, “The 
Graphic,” Ben Nevis, London, Great 
Eastern, ruler, river, artillery, music, cab, 
waiter, picture-gallery, towel, directory, 
bricks, bell, steam-hammer, time-gun, 
tide, hay-field, Observatory, pond market. 
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EXERCISE. 


In this exercise the pupil is asked to 
point out as well as he can the kind of as- 
sociation that exists between each pair of 
words, and then to memorize the whole 
series. As they are all words connected 
with the subject of memory they will be 
found very useful to the student through- 
out his lessons:—Memory, remembrance, 
suggestion, mental, material, spiritual, 
opposite, equals, synonyms, symbols, no- 
tation, numeration, numbers, figures, 
decimals, vulgar fractions, numerator, 
denominator, part, whole, complete, com- 
parison, contrast, positive, negative, 
cause, effect, concurrence, recurrence, as- 
sociation, imagination, selection, classifi- 
eation, arrangement, genera, species, 
group, relation, co-relation, resuscitation, 
reciprocation, co-existence, coincidence, 
time, place, locality, position, simulta- 
neity, contiguity, continuity, order, suc- 
cession, analogy, resemblance, likeness, 
partial, sound, poetry, rhythm, homo- 
phones, phonetics, consonants, vowels, 
diphthongs. 

Pupils will very soon strengthen their 
memories by daily repeating the words in 
the foregoing list, thinking through, not 
repeating by rote, the natural connections 
established between each, and thereby en- 
able memory lessons to be dealt with as 


death 

life 

“is life worth liv- 
ing?” 

newspaper contro- 
versy 

“The Daily 
Chronicle.” 

Book of Chronicles 

Holy Bible 

Book Divine 

Divinity of Christ 

Unitarianism 

one 

two 

numeral 

figure 

figure of speech 

language 

English 

people 

steeple 

church 

cathedral 

bishop 

archbishop 

Canterbury 

Berry 

executioner 

gallows 

guilt 


electric light 
Genesis 1.3. 
beginning 
commencement 
opening of Parlia- 
ment 
Queen’s speech 
Whigs and Tories 
Liberals and Conser- 
vatives 
Gladstonian liberal 
G. O. M. 
abbreviation 
abstract 
abstraction 
day dreaming 
castle building 
ambitious 
Macbeth 
Shakespeare 
“Myriad minded 
man” 
mind 
matter 
subject 
analysis 
Grammar 
school 
schoolmaster 
boys and girls 
womanhood 


Pupils will very soon strengthen their 


a pleasure and not a task. 


EXERCISE. 


In this exercise the pupil is asked to 
point out as well as he can the kind of 
Association that exists between each of 
the following pairs of words, and then 
to memorize the whole series: 


London 
St. Paul’s 


Sir Christopher 


Wren 
bird 
feathers 
light 
heavy 
lead 
pipe 
smoker 
tobacco 
“Navy Cut” 
sailor 
ship 
sea 
fish 
cod 
cod liver oil 
medicine 
doctor 
disease 


innocence 
Innocent 

Pope 

Rome 

Roman Catholicism 
error 

truth 

“What is truth?” 
Pilate 

Governor of Judea 
Palestine 

palace 

house 

fire 

heat 

cold 

ice 

frozen water 
boiling water 
steam 

motive power 
electricity 


memories by repeating once every day 
for about a month, the words in the 
foregoing list, thinking through the 
natural connection established between 
each pair of words. They will thereby 
be rendering themselves familiar with 
the principles of Association. Facility 
in discrimination, as also in the making 
of mental Associations is absolutely 
necessary to enable memory exercises to 
be dealt with as a pleasure and not as a 
task. 


ON THE MAKING OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS BETWEEN WORDS OR 
IDEAS THAT APPEAR 
IRRECONCILABLE. 


The power to connect words or ideas 
that seem to have nothing in common, 
lies at the root of all quick memorizing, 
and in order to enable pupils to do this 
they are asked to examine the following 
pairs of words, and note the method by 
which they are brought into relation 
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with each other by the principles of as- 
sociation. 


Extremes—business......sofa. 
Business. . pleasure. .comfort. .rest.. sofa. 
Extremes—Ink chimney. 
Ink....black..smoke....chimney. 
Extremes—steamer.... plow. 
Steamer.. .cargo...wheat...wheat-field... 
plowed field... . plow. 
Extremes—Electric light... . Esquimo. 
Electric light.... bright. ...white....snow- 


white....land of snow....Esquimo. 
Extremes—stock-book.... pancake. 
Stock-book ....brook....water... boiling 
water....pan.... pancake. 
Extremes—iron.... bread. 
Tron...swims....water...spring- water... 
spring-wheat....flour... bread. 


Extremes—snowflake .. 


omnibus. 


Snowflake ....snow-storm .... shelter.... 
accommodation....omnibus. 


EXERCISE. 


Insert words which will connect or 
associate the words at the beginning of 
the line with those at the end. 


Garden 
House 
Bookcase 
Barrow 
Robinson Crusoe 
Kitchen range 
Paint-box 
Museum 
Capstan 
Tree 
Pavement 
Waterfall 
station 
Table-cover 
Newspaper 
Fire-engine 
Bicycle 
Chair 
Desk 
Dustcloak 
“The Times” 
Text 
Beechtree 
Telegram 
Chimney 
Cuckoo 
Vase 
Gasalier 
Cottage 
Timepiece 
Armehair 
Photograph 
Coal 


pan. 
boiler. 
workman. 
church. 
society. 
clothes-line. 
blacklead. 
table. 

satin hat. 
wardrobe. 
forest. 

valley. 
factory. 
clothing. 
typewriter. 
bed. 

snail. 
meeting. 
stable. 

rain. 

picture frame. 
wallflower. 
soap. 

curtain. 

mare, 
venetian blinds. 
locomotive. 
galvanic battery. 
Queen’s Jubliee. 
certificate. 
granite. 
pocket knife. 
hay. 
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EXERCISE. 


Some minds are strong in their abil- 
ity to seize upon resemblances, while 
others are equally able to detect dif- 
ferences. The various powers possessed 
by each individual are not known and 
properly understood until some attempt 
has been made to bring forth from the 
mind what is in it, therefore, in this ex- 
ercise there is wanted to be compiled a 
list of 100 words which are connected 
with each other according to some of the 
relationships given in the chapter on 
Mental Association. 

In doing this, see that there is a con- 
nection between each pair of words and 
by this means the memorizing of the 
whole list will be an easy matter. 

When compiled it will not be a diffi- 
cult matter to point out to the compiler 
of the list the lines upon which his or 
her mind tends to work. 


EXERCISE. 


Compile and send in a list of words 
from 50 to 200 words each word nat- 
urally associated with its predecessor 
and of necessity with its successor, in- 
dicating the kind of association existing 
between each par of words, thus :— 

j godly ) Contrast, 


7) ungodly + Positive and Nega- 
tive. 


Resemblance 


Synonyms......... 0. 
Locality and Snug. 
Con. 


Sodom and 
Locality and Person. | Gomorrah | 
Lot | Sug. Con. 


bern 


Sug. Con..... . ( Lot’s wife Reciprocal Relation. 


Succession or Order. . - / 
( Pillar of salt j Contrast. 
§ Sugar Quality and Sub- 
1 Honey } stance . 
etc. 
etc, 

The pupil may either continue the 
series commenced above or begin a new 
series, according to individual taste. 
Homophones, being the weakest form 
of Mental Association, are to be 
avoided as much as possible. 

This is a splendid mental exercise, 
training and developing as it does the 
powers of thought, and the facility 
gained by practice in work of this na- 
ture will be found extremely useful in 
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the composition of essays, speeches, 
sermons, etc., as the ideas analogous 
to any subject or part of a subject may 
be readily written down in a brief out- 
line and memorized, and thus become 
the nucleus of an address or the skeleton 
from which a newspaper article or other 
manuscript may be written. 

The following brief outline of a ser- 
mon is given as a practical illustration 
of what is meant by the above, and, in 
addition to the exercises already set, 
each pupil is recommended to send a 
similar outline of a speech, article or 
sermon for examination. Time cannot 
be more profitably employed than in 
work of this kind. 


EXERCISE. 
Text: “What think ye of Christ?” 


{Matthew xxii., 42.) 
Introduction: Man a thinking being. 
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(1) ,“* What think ye of Christ?” 
Place give him. 
Value put on him. 
Glory ascribe to him. 
Esteem hold for him. - 
(2) “ What think ye of Christ ?” 
Some not at ail. 
Some litle. 
Some mean/y or dishonorably. 
But 
(3) ‘* What think ye of Christ?” 
Ye pharisees and saducees. 
Ye legalists. 
Ye worldlings. 
Ye self-righteous. 
Ye agnostics, 
Ye atheists. 
(4) ‘* What think ye of Christ?” 
Not the law. 
Not Moses or Abraham. 
Not Paul. 
But Christ. 


Application : 
Our thoughts of Christ affect not 
him but us. 


(Compiled from sermon outline by the Rev. John Bates.) 


People of Note. 


THE LATE LORD SALISBURY. 


The late Lord Salisbury, who has 
for so many years figured in English 
politics, and who has recently passed 
away, was a worthy descendant of the 
Cecils, who witnessed and promoted 
England’s first attempts to colonize 
America, and he contributed, by a wise 
forbearance and a timely demonstra- 
tion, to heal the estrangement which, 
for upward of a century had parted 
the two great sections of the English- 
speaking race. He forbore to resent 
Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message, 
and he bade the continent of Europe to 
stand aloof when it threatened inter- 
ference in America’s war with Spain; 
thus it was given to him to forge an in- 
teresting link in history. He was a 
true descendant of the great nobles and 
statesmen of the Elizabethan age, of 
the Burleighs and Cecils, who were the 
bulwarks of England’s strength in 
those stormy days, and he inherited 


from them much more than his name 
and habitation. 

In temperament and tastes he was a 
true conservative, a true aristocrat, 
and a dignified statesman. No one will 
doubt that he conscientiously fulfilled 
the duties of his position as he consid- 
ered them; but he was a man who had 
but little sympathy with the advancing 
policies of the age. That he could rise 
to the point of eloquence was often 
shown in his speeches before the Brit- 
ish Association of Science; but he was 
singularly constituted to carry out the 
old constitutional ideas of England, 
and therefore was widely different 
in his ideas from his nephew, the pres- 
ent Premier of England, the Right 
Hon. Alfred Balfour. 

After Lord Salisbury had matricu- 
lated at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
in his nineteenth year, he was encour- 
aged to travel, and after journeying 
through Europe he went to New Zea- 
land, where he remained some time, en- 
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gaging in cattle-raising, and later go- 
ing to Australia, where he joined the 
rush to the gold fields. His expe- 
riences as a miner were of the rough- 
est sort, and his companions called him 
“Long Bob Cecil.” The circumstances 
that helped to develop his character at 
this period had a marked effect upon 
him. He was the typical younger son, 
fighting his own way, and winning his 
own battles. 

When he returned to England in 
1853 he looked around him for means 
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THE LATE LORD SALISBURY, EX-PREMIER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


of support, for being “a second son,” 
there seemed but little chance of his 
succeeding to the title and the estate 


of his father. As he had already shown 
some literary talent he turned his at- 
tention to journalism and commenced 
writing regularly for “The Saturday 
Review” and several quarterlies. His 
trenchant style and the views he force- 
fully expressed soon attracted atten- 
tion, and his election to Parliament 
took place the vear of his return to 
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England. He was chosen from Stam- 
ford and was returned till 1868, the 
year when, by the death of his father, 
he became Marquis of Salisbury. He 
was elected to the House of Commons 
as a member of the Conservative party, 
with which organization he was always 
affiliated. While he held consistently 
to Conservative principles he was not 
a staunch adherent to party, being 
classed as an independent member. 

He was an effective speaker in the 
House of Commons, and soon estab- 
lished a certain position for himself by 
his strong opinions and telling argu- 
ments. Lord Salisbury was essential- 
ly a thinker and a scholar, was an om- 
nivorous reader, and enjoyed scientific 
research. lie was not disposed to 
‘make friends even with men of his own 
political party. His countenance al- 
[ways presented the aspect of deep 
thought and reflection. 


THE LATE JAMES A. McNEILL 
WHISTLER. 


The death of James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler, who died in London, July 
17, removes a figure, perhaps the most 
brilliant, eccentric, and widely dis- 
cussed that the world of art has known 
lin the last half century. It may not 
be generally known that he was born in 
‘Lowell, Mass., but much of his boy- 
ood was spent in Russia. On the 
death of his father he was sent back to 
‘America, where he entered West Point. 
He did not complete his course at this 
military college, but in 1855 went to 
England, and shortly afterward to 
Paris, where he began the study of art. 
He settled in Chelsea, London, in 1862, 
and spent the greater part of his life 
there. His portrait of Carlyle and 
“The Portrait of My Mother” are of 
world-wide fame. 

Whistler was better known, however, 
as an etcher than in other departments 
of art. 

He possessed a highlynervous organ- 
ization, the Mental temperament pro- 
dominating, and he inherited a won- 
derful elasticity of life and character. 
Besides large Ideality, he possessed an 
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active development of Wit and Com- 
bativeness which he showed from time 
to time in sarcasm and eccentricity ; 


THE LATE JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER. 
An american painter who ranks among the world’s 
great artists. 
while in his work his portraits were 
studies in subdued tones rather than in 
the bright colors which most artists 
choose to select. His work showed 
Firmness, Flexibility, and Individual- 

ity in a marked degree. 


LATE CARDINAL 
VAUGHAN. 


THE 


Through the recent death of Cardi- 
nal Vaughan in England that country 
was deprived of a representative at the 


recent conclave of cardinals in Rome 
upon the death of Leo XIII. The 
Cardinal was descended from an an- 
cient Welsh family, which had never 
accepted the Protestant faith, and he 
was from early years destined for the 
priesthood. He spent much of his 
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youth as a missionary in South Amer- 
ica, and it was not until he was forty 
that he accepted the Roman Catholic 
bishopric at Salford. While there, 
however, he made a reputation for 
himself through his energy, adminis- 
trative ability, and effective oratory, 
which marked him as Bishop of West- 
minster. It was probably on this ac- 
count that he was appointed Cardinal 
Manning’s successor, but he never 
filled the place in the hearts of the 
people that his predecessor did, for he 
ruled with a strong hand, with a never- 
flinching dignity, and possessed little 
of the democratic sympathies of Cardi- 
nal Manning. In raising money for 
ecclesiastical objects he was very suc- 
cessful. Perhaps owing to the fact 
that his life had been narrowed by 
the circumstances of his education, 
apart from the great English public 
schools, he never showed himself equal 
to the broad treatment of the modern 


THE LATE CARDINAL VAUGHAN OF ENGLAND. 


developments of thought. The signs 
of executiveness were particularly 
shown in his powerful nose. J. A. F. 
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Notes and Comments 
By Dr. E. P. MILER 


Fotheringham,in “Canada Prac. and 
Review,” states: “That the early ad- 
ministration of beef tea and other red- 
meat preparations is often the cause 
of many relapses in the treatment of 
rheumatic cases, and that the tempera- 
ture should be normal for several days 
before meats of any kind should be 
added to the diet.” 

As meats are often the primary 
cause of rheumatism why not leave 
them off entirely if the juices of them 
will bring on relapses? 


IN OUR LINE OF THOUGHT. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in an ar- 
ticle in the Chicago “American” dis- 
cusses health topics very much in our 
line as follows: 

“Tf you are suffering from physical 
ills ask yourself if it is not your own 
fault. 

“There is scarcely one person in 
one hundred who does not overeat or 
drink. 

“T know an entire family who com- 
plain of gastric troubles yet who keep 
the coffee pot continually on the range 
and drink large quantities of that bev- 
erage at least twice a day. 

“No one can be well who does that. 
Almost every human ailment can be 
traced to foolish diet. 

“Kat only two meals in twenty-four 
hours. If you are not engaged in act- 
ive physical labor, make it one meal. 

“You will thrive upon it, and you 
will not miss the other two meals after 
the first week. 

“And your ailments will gradually 
disappear. 

“Meantime, if you are self-support- 
ing, your bank account will increase. 





“Think of the waste of money which 
goes into indigestible food! It is ap- 
palling when you consider it. Heaven 
speed the time when men and women 
find out how little money it requires 
to sustain the body in good health and 
keep the brain clear and the eye 
bright ! 

“The heavy drinker is to-day looked 
upon with pity and scorn. The time 
will come when the heavy eater will be 
similarly regarded. 

“Once find the delight of a simple 
diet, the benefit to the body and mind 
and purse, and life will assume new 
interest, and toil will be robbed of its 
drudgery, for it will cease to be a mere 
matter of toiling for a bare existence.” 


EXERCISE FOR THE WEAK- 
CHESTED. 


Dr. John R. Webster, of Salford, 
Eng., says: “The flat-chested, or worse 
still, the hollow-chested youth or girl, 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
They stoop, or they do not breathe 
properly. To straighten themselves is 
their first duty to health and to society. 
And it is the simplest thing in the 
world, as well as the most important, 
to fill out the hollows in a sunken 
chest, and to develop the lungs, and 
thus do away with most of the coughs 
and colds that sap the strength of so 
many men and women. 

“Doctor, you can ‘transform’ your 
weak or hollow-chested patients with- 
out the aid of expensive exercisers or 
apparatus of any kind. Tell your pa- 
tients to stand in a doorway, placing 
the flattened palms in the casings, 
just at the height of the shoulders. 
Then without removing the hands, tell 
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them to walk through the doorway. 
Make them do this forty times night 
and morning. You will be amazed to 
see how the chest will rise. They will 
look like grand-opera singers in a few 
months. 

“Any exercise that sends the shoul- 
ders back, and brings the muscles of 
the chest into play is helpful and good. 
When you begin treatment, measure 
your patient under the arms. In six 
weeks’ time measure again. You will 
be surprised.” 


THE WHISKY BUSINESS IN 
KANSAS. 


The Wichita “Beacon” shows up the 
whisky business in that State as fol- 
lows: 

“The distiller makes four gallons of 
whiskey from the bushel of corn (with 
the aid of various harmful products 
and adulterations). These four gal- 
lons of whisky retail for $16.40. 

“The farmer who raises the corn gets 
from 25 to 50 cents. 

“The United States Government, 
through its tax on whisky, gets $4.40. 

“The railroad company gets $1. 

“The manufacturer gets $4. 

“The drayman who hauls the whisky 
gets 15 cents. 

“The retailer gets $7. 

“The man who drinks the whisky 
gets drunk. 

“His wife gets hunger and sorrow. 

“His children get rags and insuffi- 
cient food.” 


FOODS TO AVOID IN BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE. 


Dr. H. William Wormley, in an ar- 
ticle on diseases of the kidneys in Oc- 
tober “Medical Summary,” says: 

Each variety of Bright’s disease de- 
mands a special routine in the first 
place. While the correction of the loss 
of albumin is not the only demand for 
a course of treatment, it is, of course, 
a very important indication. No line 
of treatment should be used which does 
not attempt to correct the albuminuria. 
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Therefore, the use of meat or of meat 
extracts, especially in large amounts, is 
apt to cause, or increase, inflammatory 
disturbances in the kidneys. These 
foods should not be given to nephritic 
cases, especially as they are liable to 
form toxines. They should be replaced 
by such substances as milk and the car- 
bohydrates. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE EYE. 


For years I carried with me a vial of 
flaxseed as a remedy for removing cin- 
ders and other foreign substances from 
the eye. You can crowd into the cor- 
ner of the eye a dozen or more seeds at 
a time; it will not hurt the least. The 
seeds quickly form a mucilage, to which 
any foreign substance will cling; at the 
same time the lid of the eye is lifted 
off, preventing irritation. Some of the 
seeds may stay in the eye twenty-four 
hours, all this time soothing an in- 
flamed eye, and when they work out, 
are most sure to bring along the offend- 
er. This method is indorsed by the ex- 
perience of a man who was eighty-five 
years old July 18, 1902.—P. B. Shel- 
don in “Brief.” 


CORNS ON THE SOLE OF THE 
FOOT. 


The following treatment is suggest- 
ed in the British “Medical Journal :” 
Soak a piece of lint or cotton wool the 
size of the corn with acetic acid, form- 
ing a compress, to be well covered with 
a piece of gutta-percha sheeting; 
bandage lightly. Do this for three 
consecutive nights. 


FOR THRUSH. 


Solution sulphite of sodium one 
dram to one ounce of water and apply 
with a swab to the mouth once a day. 
Ten drops of the solution in a tea- 
spoonful of water given internally four 
to six times a day will make “assur- 


ance doubly sure.” The cure will be 
complete in twenty-four to sixty hours. 
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Personal Proofs in the Treatment of Rheumatism. 


PART VI. 


By CHar.es H. 


The following are a few typical 
cases out of thousands which have 
been selected to illustrate the treat- 
ment. 

H. W. W., aged 44, was brought to 
the Institution January 29, 1867, help- 
less from Acute Rheumatism, having 
been under regular treatment over six 
weeks. He was unable to move a joint 
in his body without much suffering, 
and was obliged to have an attendant 
sit up to help him turn over during the 
night. He was given one Turkish 
Bath daily, and for one week was 
carried to and from his room to the 
Bath. After that time he could walk 
unaided, and continued to progress till 
February 25, when he returned to 
business, having gradually assumed his 
full duties. He received but twenty. 
Baths, and he has continued the use of 
the Turkish Bath once every week 
since, and to this day has had no re- 
turn of Rheumatism. 

T. B., Jr., aged 35, came to the In- 
stitution April 25, 1867, suffering 
from Rheumatism partially developed. 
After two Baths the Rheumatism was 
so acute that he was unable to move 
without great pain, attended with high 
fever. After six days, during which he 
took two treatments a day, he was able 
to return to business, and has not been 
troubled with Rheumatism since. 

C. R., a young German, aged 20, was 
brought to the Institution suffering 
from Acute Rheumatism, unable to 
walk or help himself. He was given 
two Baths a day, and for two days was 
apparently no better; thought himself 
to be worse; but in one week he was 
able to go up and down stairs without 
help, and in three weeks he left for 
home without an ache or pain. 

H. L. R., aged 55, case of Rheuma- 
tism in right shoulder, reported that 
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after the first bath he had the best 
sleep of any time during the previous 
fortnight, and with daily treatment, 
improvement continued to a quick re- 
covery. 

W. H., aged 21. A severe case of 
Chronic Rheumatism which had ex- 
isted for months. Brought to the In- 
stitution by his physician. He was 
anemic and much emaciated, weighing 
but 100 pounds. Pulse 120, tempera- 
ture 101°. Only able to take a few 
steps with much suffering, and that 
with the aid of a stout cane. There 
was enlargement of both knees and 
ankle-joints, and the synovial mem- 
branes were distended by effusion. 
After three months he was restored to 
health, having taken two Baths daily, 
and gaining in that time seventeen 
pounds in weight. 

Mrs. J. F. Y., aged 40, was brought 
to the Institution helpless from a 
severe attack of Acute Rheumatism. 
Any motion of the limbs caused in- 
tense pain. After one week of daily 
treatment she was able to go to and 
from her room unaided, and improve- 
ment continued till at the end of two 
months she was in better health than 
for a long time previous. 

Gen]. D., aged 52. A serious case of 
Rheumatic Gout. Was sent to the In- 
stitution by his physician, who told 
him that he was in a very bad condi- 
tion, and needed constant attention 
and treatment. He was given two 
Baths daily, and after a few days Mas- 
sage was added. He says: “In twen- 
ty-six days I was out, as well as ever.” 

Col. J. B. S., aged 61. This was a 
remarkable case of Chronic Rheuma- 
tism. His first attack was in 1864, 
while with the army in Virginia; again 
he suffered in 1876. From that time 
to 1890, he was continually under med- 
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ical treatment, frequently laid up 
from one to nine weeks. Before com- 
ing to the Sanitarium he was confined 
to his bed seven weeks, under the care 
of four physicians, and unable to 
move hands or feet, all of which were 
misshapen from the effects of the 
disease. He was given one thorough 
Bath every day, and in a little over 
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of uric acid diathesis. The temporary 
attacks of gouty Rheumatism have 
been invariably cured by the vigorous 
and persistent use of the Turkish 
Baths for a period of ten to fifteen 
days. April 19th, 1888, was attacked 
with severe facial erysipelas while in a 
broken-down condition from over- 
work. Upon recovering from the ery- 








RESTORATION OF CARACALLA BATHS, ROME. 
SWIMMING BATH, PLUNGE, FRIGIDARUM. 


two weeks walked unaided to and from 
his room, and in three weeks was walk- 
ing upon the street. 

An overworked Physician, aged 52, 
had Acute Articular Rheumatism at 
the age of 17, since which time he has 
had occasional attacks at long inter- 
vals, not severe enough to confine him 
to bed. Has had also two attacks of 
renal colic, and has decided symptoms 


sipelas he was taken with Rheumatism, 
affecting both the joints and the 
sciatic nerves. Two weeks’ course of 
the Baths, combined with Electricity 
to the sciatic nerves, enabled him to 
resume and to continue work, taking 
an occasional Bath to remove the sore- 
ness and stiffness remaining in the 
joints. 


—_—___e-—_—_—_ 


In High Temperatures. 


By Jutta CoLMan. 


After finding that the use of alco- 
holic drinks reduces the normal indi- 
vidual temperature, the ready infer- 
ence was that they would make cooling 
drinks for hot weather. To some ex- 


. 


tent they do so when wine, beer, and 
cider are cooled on ice. Still, even 
when not cooled such drinks are often 
sought to relieve the oppressiveness of 
heat, because the alcohol “diminishes 
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the sensibility of the nervous struc- 
ture,” and so, while not lessening any 
of the evils to which the subject is ex- 
posed, he is less aware of their danger, 
to which he adds the direct danger that 
always comes from imbibing the alco- 
hol. What can be more diabolic than 
to deceive the nerves given us for self- 
preservation while pouring in a poison 
that increases our danger! 

Perhaps we have not had our atten- 
tion so sharply called to this point be- 
cause very few of us live in the torrid 
zone or even in the tropics. However, 
as our home boundaries have been ex- 
tended of late to more of these regions, 
it may be well to extend our observa- 
tions and record the experiences of 
others in these lines. Our English 
friends can help us not a little. Sir 
John Ross tells us that when he went 
to Jamaica, where the climate was con- 
sidered extremely unhealthy, it was 
the common custom of _ residents, 
and especially of ship officers visiting 
that island, to take regular rations of 
brandy to ward off the fevers so often 
prevalent there. As he was at that 
time but a boy of ten, very little atten- 
tion was paid to his behavior, and he 
ran around barefooted and bareheaded, 
he was exposed to the hot sun, he 
slept on deck in the open, and ate fruit 
freely, but he drank no alcoholic liq- 
uors. The captain and several of the 
crew died, but he was not even sick. 
He lived a long and useful life and 
was knighted for special services, a to- 
tal abstainer to the last. 

Many other intelligent travelers in 
hot countries have given similar testi- 
monies. Waterton in his “Wander- 
ings in South America,” says: “I eat 
moderately and I never drink wine, 
spirits, or fermented liquors in any cli- 
mate. This abstinence has ever proved 
a faithful friend. It carried me 


through the epidemic at Malaga, where 
death made such havoc about the be- 
ginning of the present century.” Hen- 
try Havelock, the hero of the war in 
India, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century had a fever and wes led 
“T attributed it 


to inquire the cause. 
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partly to rather prolonged exposure on 
one occasion to the rays of the sun and 
partly to having consented, at the sug- 
gestion of friends, to take a few glasses 
of wine daily.” On his recovery he re- 
sumed his previous total abstaining 
habits and underwent great hardships 
and exposure to heat and cold, his 
health remaining firm and unbroken. 
General Napier testified to similar ad- 
vantages from total abstinence in In- 
dia, and Sir Ramsden Sladen, physi- 
cian in general of Madras, said: “I 
find I can go through bodily and men- 
tal exercise better when I abstain from 
alcoholic liquors.” Indeed, army life 
in India has afforded the English a fine 
field for observation in this line. Early 
in the nineteenth century they had 
some striking experiences. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter gives one of them with some 
detail in his “Use and Abuse of Alco- 
holic Liqours.” In 1847 the Eighty- 
fourth Regiment marched from Madras 
to Secunderabad, between four and five 
hundred miles. They were forty-seven 
days on the road, during which time 
they were practically total abstainers. 
Before leaving Madras the most of the 
men united in a coffee organization, 
which furnished a pint of hot coffee 
and a biscuit for each man instead of 
the usual morning dram, and then 
again half way of the day’s march. 
The regimental canteen was opened 
only at ten and twelve o’clock each day, 
but very few frequented it, and the reg- 
imental officers took pains not to have 
the troops tempted with arrack by the 
way. On the whole it was mostly a 
voluntary experiment, and _ proved 
greatly to the advantage of the troops, 
for the weather was hot and close, and 
the route lay through a low and mala- 
rious country. There was no cholera 
and no fever among the troops, and 
only two men were lost on the way, 
both chronic cases of dysentery just 
out of the hospital before starting. 
Now, it happened that the Sixty-third 
Regiment performed a march at the 
same time and over the very same route, 
in the opposite direction; but they had 
no coffee organization and no other to- 
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tal abstaining plan, and they took the 
usual canteen allowance. They lost 
several men out of a strength of 400, 
and when they met the Eighty-fourth 
on the route they were obliged to bor- 
row all the “stretchers” the latter had 
to spare for. the transportation of their 
sick. 

We hear nothing of their comparing 
notes and copying the practice of the 
Eighty-fourth (it does require so much 
time to learn such important lessons), 
but their repetition in various forms 
with the wise co-operation of temper- 
ance organizations at home and the 
common-sense views and the help of 
such officials as Generals Havelock, 
Wolseley, Kitchener, and Roberts, has 
resulted in a grand army organization 


PHYSICAL 


We ought to consider it a privilege 


to live in this era, when physical cult- 
ure is thought of so much importance 
that it is urged upon everyone for the 
sake of the benefit that will result in 
mental culture. It is a recognized 
fact that to-day the work of the world 
is done largely by the work of the 
brain through technical knowledge 
and scientific acquisition, rather than 
by the sweat of the brow through phys- 
ical toil. 

This fact being true, we can ill af- 
ford to leave the brawn unsupported 
by physical culture, therefore which- 
ever way we look at the subject we must 
realize that an immense importance is 
attached to the development of the 
physical man in order that his mental 
being may be fully recognized. 

To-day in our own city a hotel has 
been established by the Salvation 
Army in Chatham Square, where no 
one is allowed a bed without that per- 
son first takes a bath. This is a move 
in the right direction, and although 
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now numbering 40,000 pledged total 
abstainers, with 10,000 associated 
members. We are led to wonder some- 
times when American officers will show 
as much scientific common-sense in the 
treatment of their soldiers. 

Stanley and Livingston have each of 
them left their witness to the superior- 
ity of total abstinence in hot climates, 
and our engineers and glass-blowers 
and metal workers as well as our mis- 
sionaries are profiting by such testi- 
monies, as well as by the teachings of 
science in the public schools; and it 
becomes us all to compare these with 
the dictum of our nerves when poi- 
soned by alcohol and ask by which we 
shall be governed and what we purpose 
to teach on this subject. 


CULTURE. 


it is a wonder that such an idea has 
not been more generally introduced be- 
fore, yet, as such a thing has now beert 
established, it will be easy work to ap- 
ply its principles to the renovation of 
body, soul, and mind. If we start with 
the physical regeneration we are bet- 
ter able to renovate, build up, and im- 
prove our mental condition. The 
physical culture restaurant is another 
excellent idea, and it has up-to-date 
wholesome food to offer. 

In all our public schools to-day 
physical culture is made a strong point 
with the professors. When the subject 
is treated Phrenologically and tem- 
peramentally it has an added advan- 
tage in the fact that each lad should 
be studied according to these two 
points of view before he takes up ath- 
letic work. Let us, therefore, start the 
war-cry for more enlightenment on 
these two important lines of study. 
Then we shall obtain a fairer, better, 


and more complete result. 
J. A. F. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


THOUGHTFUL AND TALENTED. 


By Unc Jor. 


It has been stated that in France 
motherhood has become a thing of the 
past, and that practically speaking 
the population is at a standstill. Al- 
though this statement may be taken 
with a grain of salt, still there is more 
than a grain of truth in it. 

In America, President Roosevelt 
and President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, have stated as their belief that 
the higher education of American 
women is tending to do away with 
motherhood, the American home, and 
the American family. 

Tf this is true, then America needs a 
radical change in her educational sys- 
tem, for the “higher education of 
women” should tend to interest them 
in the “sublime function of maternity” 
and their so-called higher education 
should prepare them for motherhood. 
If it does not do this then the right 
lines for women have not been chosen. 

Women themselves feel there is a 
want in this direction. The knowledge 
they need for their future usefulness is 
denied them, or rather, is not encour- 
aged; hence, when girls leave college 
they leave with an ignorance of the 
most important knowledge that they 
should have gained and which has to 
come to them by chance. Why do not 
our colleges for women alone, such as 
Wellesley, Vassar, Radcliffe, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, and 
Barnard impress upon their students 
that motherhood is the greatest of 
blessings instead of the curse so many 
think it. But the preparation of mind 


and body for this holy and God-given 

privilege so often begins too late. 
Every college above mentioned 

should have a_ post-graduate course 


No. 617.—MARY IRENE DARON. 


Age, 18 months; weight, 25 pounds: complexion, light; 
size of head, large. 1. Causality. 2. Verbal memory. 3. 
Tune. 4. Ideality. 5. Conscientiousness. 6. Benevolence. 


pertaining to the possible duties and 
privileges of after life, particularly 
those connected with married life. If 
this custom were prevalent, then right 
thoughts would be fostered concerning 
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what now is so often misunderstood 
and misconstrued, for, as Shakespeare 
says, “Nothing is ever good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” 

We believe heartily in the higher 
education of women, which will enable 
them to support themselves at any pe- 
riod of their lives; but if this educa- 
tion of ours is going to tempt women 
away from the duties of home life and 
destroy the love of the family and the 
rearing of children, then we say that 
her education has begun at the wrong 
end and the scales had better be turned 
in the direction of home first, and 
afterward to self-support. 

No. 617.—Mary Irene Daron, Car- 
thage, Mo.—This child has a fine qual- 
ity of organization, and she is remark- 
able in several ways. She appears to 
have a large head for her body, but for- 
tunately she has a healthy organiza- 
tion, and we do not doubt but what she 
will increase her physical vigor as it 
competes with her mental energy. She 
must be given childish physical exer- 
cises so as to encourage her to hold up 
her head and straighten her neck; then 
her blood will not rush to her head in 
too rapid or pronounced a way. She is 
decidedly old for her age, as when this 
picture was taken she was eighteen 
months old and weighed twenty-five 
pounds. She must be taught from Na- 
ture’s own school-house and be given a 
school out under the trees or in the 
woods, and be shown from practical 
studies what she would learn in the 
school room from books. Her knowl- 
edge of everything that grows must be 
increased; also of the birds that fly 
around and through the trees; the ma- 
terials her clothes are made of can be- 
come object lessons to her if she is 
properly instructed. 

Her mind is a very active one, hence 
she will not be a difficult child to teach, 
and her own questions will inform her 
on many important subjects if she is 
encouraged to ask about things she does 
not know. Causality and Eventuality 
are faculties that are very favorably 
developed, and through these she will 
remember what she learns. 
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She will be very fond of music, es- 
pecially classical and high-toned music. 
The “ragtime” will not appeal to her 
particularly, and she will take quite an 
interest in improvising church music. 

She will be able to study elocution, 
and it would be well for her to be en- 
couraged to recite, so as to give her en- 
couragement and pleasure in the work. 

She is an affectionate child and can 
be managed more readily through her 
love nature and through her desire to 
be of benefit to others than through 
any other source. She will eventually 
develop a literary trend of mind, and it 
will be noticed that the breadth of her 
head across the figures 1 and 4 is quite 
prominently developed, where the liter- 
ary faculties are located. Figures 5 
and 6 represent her ideas of justice, 
which are very distinct. 


“CITY BOYS: THEIR TEMPTA- 
TIONS, MEANS OF RESCUE 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY.” 


“If you want to reform a bad boy 
under fifteen, send him into the coun- 
try ; but if he’s sixteen, or seventeen, or 
eighteen, keep him in the city—that’s 
my experience,” said David Willard at 
a monthly conference of the Charity 
Organization Society. 

Mr. Willard is probation officer at the 
general and special sessions of the city 
magistrates’ courts. 


WHY IS HE BAD? 


“Before attempting any reformation 
of a boy,” said Mr. Willard, “you must 
first find out what the reason is for his 
being bad. A boy may steal something 
from a push-cart because he’s hungry, 
but because he did a thing like that 
one wouldn’t necessarily place him in 
the category of bad boys. In general 
there are four reasons for a boy’s bad- 
ness—a foul home, unsuitable sur- 
roundings, wretched parental disci- 
pline, and general cussedness on the 
part of the boy, known as tempera- 
ment.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH 
FIFTEEN. 


A LAD OF 


“Now, up to the age of fifteen, a boy 
is adaptable. Send him to a farm and 
he will grow into the country life and 
come to love it for good. After that 
he longs for the city life. He wants to 
get back to it. Country life amuses 
him for only a few weeks. Sooner or 
later, he’ll run off back to the city. 
Both the Juvenile Asylum and the 
Children’s Aid Society recognize the 
fact that a boy over fifteen is too old to 
be reformed by farm life. They send 
thousands of children a year to Texas 
homes and country homes about here, 
but when I asked Mr. Brace the other 
day to send a boy of mine to a farm, 
‘Sorry,’ he wrote back, ‘but the boy’s 
too old—he’s sixteen.’ Of course, you 
can’t make hard and fast rules. You 
can’t always tell how a child will turn 
out, as the Polish woman said when 
she came to tell how her little girl had 
died. ‘It was so sudden. She seemed 
to be getting well. We did everything 
for her. We gave her everything she 
wanted—hbeer, and soup, and plums.’ 

“And don’t understand me as speak- 
ing against vacations in the country. 
I believe in all the fresh air excursions 
you can get up. But what I mean is 
that the bad boy who has passed fifteen 
is bound to revert to his home and 
friends in the city, if he’s vot any, and 
it’s in his home that you must try to 
reform him.” 


A BOY ON TRIAL..—-THE BATH-TUB. 


“T generally begin by taking a boy 
home with me for three or four days. 
And he hasn’t been with me many 
hours before a domestic tragedy (to his 
mind) occurs in which the boy and the 
bath-tub play the leading réles. Trea- 
tises might be written on the uplifting 
influences of cleanliness. Whenever I 
come upon a very bad boy, I am sure 
to find a very dirty boy as well. Well, 
I try to get on friendly terms with the 
boy and be with him a lot and find out 
what the matter is, and then I try to 
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find him a good home with people of 
his station in life—an aunt and uncle, 
if they are decent people, or I have him 
go home, keeping in touch with a 
‘friendly visitor,’ if the home is not too 
foul and the environment not too un- 
suitable. Then I find work for him. 


The pleasure of having the money to 
spend and the help and encouragement 
he receives do a great deal to keep him 
going straight.” 


INFLUENCE THAT WEARS WELL. 


“T can measure the effect by my rela- 
tions with the boys after it is no longer 
necessary for them to write to me once 
a week. For instance, one of these 
young fellows came to see me three 
times last week. He is working steadily 
and is turning out all right. Then 
there’s another who comes pretty often, 
although he doesn’t have to, either. It’s 
about six months now since we first met, 
and he doesn’t yet wear a collar or care 
to polish his shoes, and I sha’n’t tell him 
to, because I want him to do it of his 
own accord. And he will, too, by and 
by.” 


THE WORSE TYPE OF PARENT. 


“The very worst type of parent is the 
one who will put his child out to live 
while he is small, and the moment he 
reaches work age, claim him and make 
him thereafter help support the family. 
You can’t do anything with them, be- 
cause, legally, you have no hold on the 
child.” 


THREE MILLION BOYS BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF TWELVE AND 
SIXTEEN IN AMERICA. 


“There are three million boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen in 
this country,” said Mrs. Myra Mayo, 
the wife of the superintendent of the 
Berkshire Industrial School, “and 
sometimes I wonder from the letters we 
receive if one-third of them aren’t bad.” 
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HOW THE ANIMALS AND FLOWERS 
HELP. 


Mrs. Myra Mayo then described the 
life of work, study, and play which the 
eighty boys at the school live. “The 
cattle help us,” she said. “The boys are 
passionately attached to the dogs, the 
cats and kittens, the calves and horses. 
Just now a little calf, King Edward, is 
the prime favorite. ‘Why do you call 
him King Edward? I asked. ‘Why, 
because he’s the son of Victoria, of 
course.’ And the flowers help us. A 
restless, discontented lad, who feels as 
if he must do something bad, will spend 
an afternoon gathering and arranging 
arbutus for his sick sister in New York, 
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and his temper and unhappiness will all 
disappear in the process.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ARBUTUS. 


“Just before I left for New York an 
old boy of ours came to see us. He had 
walked ten miles over the hills to take 
dinner with us, and expected to walk 
back again. ‘The arbutus called me,’ 
he said, by way of explaining his visit, 
but he comes over every year on the 
anniversary of his first coming to us, 
and I wasn’t surprised to see him. He 
has an office now, with a stenographer 
of his own, in the electrical firm for 
which he works, and on Sundays he 
teaches a class of boys.” 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The fortieth session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology held its opening 
exercises on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 2, 1903. ‘There was a good at- 
tendance of old friends, old graduates, 
and new friends in the audience, and an 
enthusiastic welcome was accorded to 
the new students by the Faculty. The 
proceedings commenced by a piano-forte 
solo by Miss Jessie Hopkins, entitled 
“Fantaisie on German Airs.” The Presi- 
dential address was next given by Dr. 
C. W. Brandenburg. He said, in part: 

Ladies and gentlemen: In the name of 
the Board of Trustees and Teachers of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, | 
cordially welcome all of our friends and 
students upon this occasion, and extend 
to you a courteous invitation to partici- 
pate with us in the proceedings of the 
Opening Exercises. Since the time that 
we last convened in this capacity, the 
ever-moving wheels of life have run their 
yearly course and we mark the begin- 
ning of our fortieth annual session. Our 
thoughts instinctively revert to the rec- 
ollection that from the earliest periods 
men have speculated on the human 
mind, consulting their most active facul- 
ties, relying on the correlations and an- 
tagonisms of their own brain and the 
facts of their environment, for material 
to found their reasoning. 

It is as popular to-day, among certain 
classes, as it has been in the past, to 
form the habit of using a single faculty 
of the brain, like Imagination, which 
builds in misty realms of space and 
gives us a speculative philosophy with- 


out understanding the real truth about 
mind. In so doing they neglect the ac- 
tivity of the perceptive organs and the 
proper use of the reflectives. In building 
the structure of the science of mind—to 
estimate human nature, in order to be 
useful to all mankind—it must be con- 
structed on all the faculties of the hu- 
man brain. Phrenologists look at human 
nature as it is. They recognize certain 
faculties and passions as essentially dis- 
tinct and, like the simple bodies of 
chemistry, are not to be confounded and 
not composed of the same ultimate ele- 
ments. They seek to locate these facul- 
ties and passions in the portion of the 
brain which they occupy, and in the re- 
sults they are sustained by common ob- 
servation of all who have intelligently 
studied Crania. 

The craniums of ancient philosophers 
differed in form and character, as do 
those of modern times, and, as a result, 
the inner workings of their own minds 
were unlike. They did not follow the 
comprehensive Science of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, and their theories and teach- 
ings were different. 

Not so with Phrenological philosophy; 
because it gives a practical science of 
mind, upon which all agree, as evidenced 
by those who are competent to under- 
stand its doctrines. It is as accurate as 
mathematics, as practical as mechanics, 
as fascinating as romance. 

The brain is the direct instrument of 
the mind; it embodies the entire nature 
of man, for every faculty of the mind 
has its special organ, and when we learn 
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the function of every convolution, we 
will know all of human nature and hu- 
man possibilities. We pause in wonder 
when we realize that in whatever direc- 
tion the human mind can advance, the 
senses have their limitations. There are 
rays the eye cannot perceive; vibrations 
that the ear cannot hear; a minuteness 
of structure that defies vision. 

In becoming students of the American 
Institute of. Phrenology, you express 
your conviction of its importance to the 
world, and consequently your own de- 
sire to cultivate and enjoy the knowl- 
edge you may gain. 

It is important for you to look care- 
fully over the field, to realize its magni- 
tude, and to understand what needs to 
be done in each department. 

The President then called upon the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde to make a few re- 
marks, as he had another engagement 
and was obliged to leave early. The Pres- 
ident introduced the speaker in his dual 
capacity, namely, a minister of the Epis- 
copal Church and a teacher of Elocution 
and Oratory, and he possessed a reputa- 
tion of no mean order as a writer on the 
latter subject, and also on Phrenology. 
The speaker made a racy speech, and 
said, in part, Phrenology was the grand- 
est science in existence, for it introduced 
man to himself. It showed man to be a 
religious being, and those persons who 
denied any belief in religion went con- 
trary to their natures. To worship God 
in one form or another was inherent in 
man’s nature from the earliest times. 
Just as the ear exists for the purpose of 
hearing, so the organ of Veneration was 
given to man for the purpose of showing 
respect and worship. Unbelief is not 
natural to man, for it goes contrary to 
his nature. Phrenology proved that the 
poet must be born and that poetic imag- 
ination must be instilled into a person 
from the beginning. There is no true 
philosophy without Phrenology. Socra- 
tes stood in the market-place to teach 
the youths of Athens. It was the custom 
in those days to seek the advice of wise 
men. Plato was consulted for his wis- 
dom, and in the present day people are 
learning to value Phrenology for what it 
could tell them. We want heroes and 
heroines in the Cause of Phrenology; 
people who are willing to be martyrs for 
their beliefs. Phrenology needs no de- 
fending, but as students you must be 
willing to live for it, die for it, or starve 
for it. It is the grandest mission there 
is, as it helps to develop character, like 
to the full capacity of the moon or sun. 
We invite your attention, then, to the 
most thorough study of the subject, and 
welcome all the incoming students. 
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The President then called upon the 
Secretary of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, Mr. M. H. Piercy, to read 
and report on letters and messages sent 
from absent friends, who said: 

There are many people who would 
have liked to be with us this evening; 
some are three thousand miles away, 
and the next best thing to being present 
was to make a speech on a recording 
cylinder in a phonographic machine. 
This was done in two instances, namely, 
by Mr. Allen Haddock, of San Francisco, 
and Dr. Ira Gilford, of Los Angeles. No 
one would suppose that the exact tones 
of voice could possibly be so accurately 
repeated unless heard on a recording 
machine, but scientific inventions have 
been brought to such perfection that in 
the present day we can hear our friends 
talk in our own rooms. We have also 
received interesting messages from Mr. 
J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago; Mr. E. F. 
Creevy, of Chicago; Mr. George Coz- 
ens, of North Dakota; Mr. George Mor- 
ris, of Minneapolis, and others, and al- 
though they are too lengthy to be read 
here, they will be published in THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL along with a 
report of our meeting. Immediately on 
arrival, the cylinders were placed on our 
recording machine, and the results were 
fine. 

Mr. Allen Haddock, “Human Nature” 
office, San Francisco, wrote: 

To the members of Class 1903, assem- 
bled at the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, New York: Greeting. 

Ladies and gentlemen: Modern inven- 
tions are bringing nations, communities, 
and individuals closer together, and unit- 
ing them in brotherly love; but Phrenol- 
ogy is a science calculated to bless and 
elevate mankind more than all the mod- 
ern inventions combined. 

It indicates the wisest education and 
the most complete happiness for all. 

Your able teachers will prove to you 
that men and monkeys act in accoruance 
with their organization; that texture, 
temperament, form, and shape of the 
head (brain) determine character. 

The metaphysical idea, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” is ex- 
ploded. A man thinks no more with his 
heart than he does with his toes or his 
teeth. “The Brain is the organ of the 
Mind.” Through the medium of the ner- 
vous system, he feels in his heart, and 
all parts of the body, the vibrations of 
that great electric battery—the brain. 

You are on the eve of wonderful reve- 
lations—revelations that completely up- 
set ancient dogmas and superstitions re- 
garding mind. 

Progressive preachers, teachers, doc- 
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tors, and men of light and leading, are 
coming to recognize Phrenology as the 
most complete system of mental philos- 
ophy, offering as it does a definite analy- 
sis of the mind, by which the nature of 
men and animals can be understood; and 
they are discovering that God’s eternal 
truths are not confined within college 
walls. 

Mr. George Cozens wrote: 

To the Professors and Students of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, New 
York: 

Dear friends: A few words of greet- 
ing from a fellow-worker who has been 
some time in the lecture field may be 
acceptable to you all. Much as I should 
have enjoyed being present with you 
this session, time and distance forbid it, 
but though absent in body, I shall be 
with you in spirit. 

To the Teachers of our noble science 
I would say: Be full of hope, patience, 
and faith; the work you are doing in in- 
culeating into the minds of the students 
a greater knowledge of Humanity, of 
Self, of Social Reform, etc., is a great 
work whose fruits will not be one-half 
seen while we are in this world, but 
which will develop, grow, and expand 
with ever-increasing usefulness when we 
all shall have passed to the Great Be- 
yond. 

To the Students of the Class of 1903 I 
say: Be of good courage; the more you 
study Phrenology and its kindred sci- 
ences the better you will like it. Though 
at first it may seem indefinite and dim in 
its outlines, day after day, as you study 
with care and precision, the more beau- 
tiful and exact it will appear, until, when 
you shall have been years in the Phreno- 
logical work, there will seem literally to 
be no limit in its scope for usefulness, 
practicability, and power. Be attentive 
to your instructors; do not let one fact 
be lost, but let every fact presented be so 
studied by you all that it shall not be 
long before it shall seem to be a part of 
your being—your very life. In a year or 
two you will be so convinced of its truth 
that you will be willing to suffer for its 
sake, or to fight anyone who fights Phre- 
nology. 

Learn with an object in view. Never 
think you know it all, or you will at 
some time be rudely awakened. Put 
thoughts in a concrete form that can be 
used. Mix up with your thoughts Emo- 
tion, Sympathy, Friendliness, and Cour- 
age. As you will have to inform others 
how to round out their characters, so in 
your contact with others be all-round 
men and women. 

Let your earnestness make others in 
earnest, and your enthusiasm make oth- 
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ers enthusiastic. When a young man 
comes to me bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm, I know he will succeed. The 
world knows that he believes in his mis- 
sion, and will make way for him. In 
your contact with people in the lecture 
field you will meet with many who pre- 
tend not to believe in Phrenology; but be 
encouraged, for you will find many who 
do believe in our science of sciences. 
While some will say it is a fraud, others 
will come out boldly and say it is God’s 
Truth. Some will tell you that you are 
giving them the best meetings they ever 
had in the town, others will compare 
you to a fakir, or a seller of bogus jew- 
elry. So we need an equanimity of mind 
that will not be elated by success or 
flattery, or cast down by failure or 
blame, that will steer a steady course 
through crowds of believers or unbeliev- 
ers, having sufficient confidence in our- 
selves and the science we hold so dear, 
that we can do some good, elevate and 
ennoble others, and so be followers of 
Him who “went about doing good.” 

I find among the masses of the people 
that the majority of them believe that 
the brain indicates the character, but 
they think no one can tell. Many of the 
Westerners have never heard of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. We 
have, therefore, to convince them that 
we can read character, and that a knowl- 
edge of character-reading must’ be 
learned as we learn anything else. Be 
in love with the work; aim high—have a 
high Ideal. 

Speaking of myself, I have lectured on 
Phrenology for twenty years, and if I 
had to live my life over again, I should 
be a Phrenologist. 

As one of the former students speak- 
ing to the students of the Class of 1903, 
I would say: Be attentive, courageous, 
and anxious to learn. Disseminate these 
glorious facts liberally; you have an op- 
portunity to do good that is second to 
none. Embrace every opportunity, and 
your life will be as the “shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

George Cozens, 

Bismarck, N. Dak., Aug. 15, 1903. 

Mr J. M. Fitzgerald wrote: 

Mr. President: Members of the facul- 
ty and fellow-students of humanity, I 
congratulate you on your choice of stud- 
ies and, though it be denied me to be 
present in person, I am truly and heart- 
ily with you in spirit and purpose. The 
course of study you are ready to pursue 
is the most momentous you have ever 
thought of, because it is fraught with 
principles so deep and far-reaching that 
if they are properly imbibed, they must 
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needs reflect their influence in your 
everyday life, in the association with your 
families, your friends, and the public at 
large. The reason for this is so obvious 
that it scarcely needs stating; first of 
all, you will be better acquainted with 
yourselves, you will fully understand 
the rift in your lute, the discordant notes 
in the grand anthem of your sentiments; 
you will understand the babel-like lan- 
guage of each faculty when torn between 
desires and wishes of the sentiments and 
propensities, and finally you will under- 
stand better than ever before how to har- 
monize your forty-two faculties into the 
great symphony of a useful and happily 
spent life. You will understand your 
neighbor as you do yourself, and. then 
you will be able to realize that high in- 
junction given by the Master, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” You will see what 
is lovable in him and you will sympa- 
thize with him for the dross he has 
drawn in his inheritance and unwittingly 
enlarged by a faulty education. 

Whoever’ understands Phrenology 
rightly is a teacher; they must surely 
have an enlarged influence, because they 
possess such facts as to compel those 
who are running to stop and read and to 
realize the importance of an opinion, 0 
advice so true, that to disregard it would 
mean disaster, if not death. The world 
is ripe for the sowing of the seed of en- 
lightenment; never before was the intel- 
lect so ready to receive an explanation 
to an hitherto unsolvable problem. Phre- 
nology, the philosophy of life, that was 
gathered from the chaos of thousands of 
years of speculation and of dreaming, 
through the mighty efforts of Gall, 
Spurzheim, the Combes, and Fowlers, the 
brain was at last to reveal her sphinx- 
like secrets, to unfold its inherent possi- 
bilities in its form and quantity, from 
the narrow, pinched, depressed, and re- 
ceding skull of the Australian Bushman 
to the expanded dome of a Shakespeare, 
every being was to come under classified 
observation and to be known; the mind 
was to have a seat, a habitation, from 
whence men could study it. Little by 
little the prejudice is giving way and 
men in high authority admit the truths 
of Phrenology, in another form or under 
a new label, perhaps, but none the less 
effective; the great purpose for which 
Gall lived and labored is alive and grow- 
ing. Physicians admit the brain’s mul- 
tiplicity of organs, or centers, and 
the influence of certain faculties over 
the vital economy. Psychologists affirm 
the possibilities of special traits and 
special abilities inherent in the child at 
birth, independent of environment or 
training, and that children should be 
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studied individually and their genius dis- 
covered and developed. This is a great 
step forward from Locke’s bullet-mold- 
ing conception of the infant mind. The 
minister now recognizes that to be 
Christ-like is to exercise certain facul- 
ties, the growth of which must be stim- 
ulated from birth. I repeat that the 
time is opportune, and that the greatest 
boon any normal young man or woman 
can have in the way of an education is 
to be thoroughly conversant with Phre- 
nology, for, as Herbert Spencer says, 
“How to live’—that is the essential 
question for us, not how to live in the 
material sense only, but in the widest 
sense. The general problem which com- 
prehends every special problem, the 
right ruling of conduct in all directions 
under all circumstances, in what way to 
treat the body, in what way to treat the 
mind, in what way to manage our af- 
fairs, in what way to bring up a family, 
in what way to behave as a citizen, in 
what way to utilize all those sources of 
happiness which nature supplies, how to 
use all of our faculties to the greatest 
advantage of ourselves and others, how 
to live completely. And this, being the 
great thing needful for us to learn, is by 
consequence the great thing education 
has to teach. 

Permit me to offer my experience in 
regard to disseminating the truth of 
Phrenology, and I have had considerable 
practical experience in one of the most 
combative, hustling, independent, and 
materialistic cities in America, viz., Chi- 
cago, and yet, notwithstanding all of the 
incredulity of its citizens, I have ample 
proof that if a Phrenologist is first a per- 
son of honor and trustworthiness, they 
can, with determination and fixedness of 
purpose, slowly but surely win able and 
stanch friends for their science. Let 
me cite one instance, of many of a simi- 
lar stamp. Dr. C. Pruyn Springfield, one 
of the foremost physicians and surgeons 
of this city, visited me at my office a few 
days ago and made arrangements for an 
examination of his nephew, who ‘s to be 
educated by the doctor according to the 
directions I give. Our profession carries 
a grave responsibility with it, and I 
should consider, were I one of your num- 
ber, that I were fortunate indeed to be 
able to take my course under the able 
direction of the management and faculty 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
founded by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, for 
those names are the insignia of authority 
on Phrenological science and at once ad- 
mit one into the good graces of tens of 
thousands who have the greatest respect 
for all these noble names represent. 


(Continued on page 130.) 
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‘* You cannot dream yourself into a character ; you must hammer and forge yourself one.” 
—FRoupeE. 
eee = 


REFORM BY SURGERY. zation of the various functions of the 


; aie, brain we are able to assist nature to 
It is a gratifying to find that the right herself and bring about a proper 
public is being enlightened On MOBY aondition of mind. 
phases of Phrenological work. In the The following is the quotation we 
“New York Times” an editorial ap- 
peared some little while ago which ; 
. , London is just now very much inter- 
showed that experiments were being : : pers 
: _ ~~ © ested in two surgical cases, giving re- 
performed on the brains of criminals cuits in changing the nature of the sub- 
to that extent that the brutal instincts, jects which promise to render valuavile 
which seemed beyond control, had assistance in pointing the way to the 
given way to the careful operation of reformation of criminals. One of the 


_ patients was a boy of good family who 
the surgeon, and a change for the bet had developed brutal instincts which 


ter was noticeable in each case. seemed to be beyond control. He gave 

Although the editorial expressed his time to the invention of malicious 
some doubt as to the localization of mischief, delighted in killing or wound- 
certain functions of the brain and cer- 8» was the terror of the neighborhood 


; : . in which he lived, and promised to grow 
tain instincts of character, yet suffi- sae _— 
. up a desperado and criminal. A ciever 


cient was said to indicate that by care- surgeon took him in hand, examined his 
ful study much might be done by sur- head with care, located what he consid- 
gery to correct evil tendencies of the ered the seat of the trouble, removed a 
mind and character. In other cases Portion of the skull, and thus relieved 


benefit has accrued to the patients ae se ene 
was immediate. The lad forgot his pre- 


by the lifting of the skull from its vious tastes and habits and was restored 
pressure upon the organs of the brain, to his parents a normal and lovable boy, 
and through a knowledge of the locali- the complete antithesis of his former 


refer to: 
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self. The other was a soldier who was 
injured in a skirmish, and after his dis- 
charge for disability became a thief and 
burglar. His previous character had 
been unexceptionable, his military rec- 
ord was the best, and the change was 
naturally atributed to the injury to his 
head, caused by a blow from the butt of 
a musket. When he was taken in hand 
by the surgeons he had about come to 
the end of a career of crime, being para- 
lyzed on one side and unable to get about 
except on crutches. A depression in the 
skull sufficient to bring an abnormal 
local pressure upon the brain was found 
and an operation was decided upon, 
which restored his physical powers as 
well as his mental and moral faculties. 
His discharge was secured and he has 
since lived an industrious and honest 
life, with no evidence of a disposition to 
go wrong. 
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These facts lead to the conclusion 
that experimentation upon persons with 
criminal or vicious tendencies would be 
repaid, even if no accidental injury 
could be pointed to as marking the be- 
ginning of an evil disposition. An at- 
tempt to correct by surgery an incor- 
rigible lying habit in a boy now under 
observation will be made, and other ex- 
periments are likely to follow. The diffi- 
culty would seem to be in locating with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant an opera- 
tion the spot in the brain which demands 
treatment. The case of the soldier was 
simple enough, but the average person 
will think that in the case of the all- 
round bad boy or man the most effective 
method would be found in removing the 
skull at its junction with the neck and 
studying its structural deformities at 
leisure. 


—_—____q——_—__——_ 


THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 128.) 


Wishing you one and all a deep and 
abiding interest in this noble work and 
the success that conscientious effort 
merits, I am fraternally yours, 

J. M. Fitzgerald. 

The next item on the programme was a 
violin solo by Master W. F. T. Mollen- 
hauer, “‘Le Jolie Coquette,” a child be- 
tween five and six years of age—the 
youngest violinist who has ever played 
at the Institute. His playing won the 
admiration of all present. His father 
accompanied the juvenile violinist; the 
latter was so small that, standing on the 
floor, he was lost to sight by the audi- 
ence, yet his touch was so perfect that, 
had anyone not known who was playing, 
he would have supposed it to be a young 
person ten or fifteen years his senior. 
At the close of his piece, Miss Fowler 
stood him up on a chair and gave a 
Phrenological demonstration of his head. 
Among other things, she said: “When 
the father brought this little boy to me 
some days ago, I was unaware that he 
possessed any special ability, and gave 
advice in my usual way. I soon found 
he had remarkable musical talent and a 
fine organization, and suggested that he 
be taught to play the violin. for he would 
make good progress with that instru- 
ment.” 

The President then called upon Miss 
Fowler to address them. 


ADDRESS BY MISS JESSIE A. 
FOWLER. 


Mr. Hyde has hit the nail on the head 
in saying that Phrenology is the grand- 
est science in the world. 

It is with very great pleasure that we, 
as members of the Faculty, welcome all 
friends of the science gathered here this 
evening, all former students, or gradu- 
ates, and the new students who have 
come to take instruction within these 
walls. We trust that you will be greatly 
blessed and helped by your sojourn in 
New York City, and uplifted, and in- 
spired, and benefited by your study of 
Phrenology. It may be that your names 
will some day be classified with those of 
Horace Mann, Emerson, Gall, and Spurz- 
heim. 

The future is full of hope for Phrenol- 
ogy, and men and women are beginning 
to realize its importance. If you will 
have open minds to receive much, you 
will certainly have more given ‘to you 
than you can assimilate; take all you 
can, digest and apply whatever is helpful 
to you. 

A Bostonian went to England to lec- 
ture on one occasion, and everywhere he 
went he addressed his audiences as “Dear 
London souls,” “Dear Liverpool souls,” 
and in Ireland he said, “Dear Belfast 
souls,” and “Dear Cork souls.” He did 
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not think how it would sound to his 
audience until after he had said it. Now 
Phrenology does not make any cork 
souls, but the real article, and that is 
what we want to get hold of, for where 
the interest is there success pertains. 

Phrenology is beginning to unify all 
classes of people. It is helping to mold 
the future, therefore men and women of 
to-day need to possess a knowledge of it. 

I was asked the other day if it were 
possible to change one’s character. I re- 
plied, “That it is hot only possible to 
change the character, but also to influ- 
ence the _ brain-cells.” Scientists are 
helping to prove this theory. Prof. El- 
mer Gates, of Washington, is satisfac- 
torily demonstrating that undeveloped 
brain-cells can be brought to perfection 
by continued effort, and his experiments 
have been very interesting. Every day 
we find in the animal kingdom fresh evi- 
dences of animals with little or no idea 
of Color, that can be trained to discern 
different colors; to toss up a hat by the 
strains of music; when they have for- 
merly showed no sense for music; to 
walk on a ball; to jump through a paper 
ring; to ride a bicycle; dance quadrilles, 
and do many wonderful feats; and if ani- 
mals’ brain-cells can be changed by cul- 
ture and training, human brains can also 
be transformed by persistent effort; thus 
morality can be made to take the place 
of viciousness, and industry of laziness. 

Phrenology points out that we either 
improve or retrograde as we grow older. 
What we need is scientific institutions 
throughout the land under Government 
control, if a government can be secured 
that will understand the nature of man’s 
needs, where characters can be devel- 
oped in persons who have been born 
without them. Such institutions should 
take the place of many of our prisons, 
for instead of reforming character in 
prison, the prisoner is often sodden into 
deeper vice through his surroundings, 
and a person has often poor encourage- 
ment to do better. A child born into the 
world in unhappy surroundings can, if 
placed with a person of a loving disposi- 
tion, be changed from a cross, fretful, 
irritable, sour, and suspicious character 
into a loving, trustful, respectful, obedi- 
ent, honest, and energetic character. By 
crowding out the tendencies to do evil, 
and by giving a person opportunities to 
cultivate the good in them, we are using 
Phrenology to good purpose. We may 
make ourselves into machines if we like, 
or we can develop, mold, and strengthen 
our character by a knowledge of our- 
selves. We are spelling out our charac- 
ters day by day, and are painting our- 
portraits on the canvas of life that 
awaits us at every turn. 
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It is not so much the question of how 
many talents we have, as whether we 
have doubled what we possess. A person 
who increases the one talent he has been 
given, does infinitely more than he who 
simply preserves his ten. 

Emerson, in his eloquent address on 
“Education,” once truly said, “A point 
of education that I can never too much 
insist upon is, that every individual has 
a bias which he must obey, and that it is 
only as he feels and obeys this that he 
attains his legitimate power.” 

Phrenology, better than any other sci- 
ence, understands and explains this bias. 

Emerson again says, “Respect the 
child. Do not classify too strictly, or 
cast the boys into the same mold to 
make them like yourself, but respect the 
natural bent of each.” 

Emerson shows in such words that he 
was a grand culturist, a true Phrenolo- 
gist, and a divine educationalist. Like 
Horace Mann, he was ahead of his day 
and generation, therefore we do well to 
mention him in our work. 

There are four classes of persons in 
the world. First, the ones who know, or 
think they know, everything, and do not 
want to be taught. 

The second, who know a great deal, 
but doubt their knowledge and do not 
use it. 

The third, who know a great deal, but 
forget their knowledge before they as- 
similate it. 

While the fourth know much, give it 
to others, and yet are willing to learn. 
This is the class that makes excellent 
Phrenologists. 

It was a good idea of Michael Angelo’s 
that made him wear a candle over his 
forehead, which he fastened to his ar- 
tist’s cap, in order that no shadow of 
himself could fall on his work. It.was a 
beautiful habit, and taught an eloquent 
lesson of how we should not allow shad- 
ows on our work, but instead we should 
carry the true unbedimmed light. The 
person who puts his soul, heart, and in- 
terest into his work transforms his work 
into a pastime. Phrenology helps him 
to see what that work should be, and we 
give the invitation to-night to those who 
are gathered here to inquire into their 
own lives by the aid of this science, and 
join us in our studies. 


Dr. Charles H. Shepard was then asked 
to give an address. He said, in part: 
ADDRESS BY 


DR. C. H. SHEPARD. 


Ladies and gentlemen: It is a happy 
coincidence that has brought us _ to- 
gether, to meet those about to begin a 

course of study to investigate the most 
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important function of the human body, 
the mind. We very well know that the 
brain is the center of all thought and 
action, thus it becomes us to take heed 
‘ to our thoughts, and learn to so apply 
our mind that we may secure the best 
results. It is written, “As a man think- 
eth, so is he.” Even though teachers and 
friends are ever ready to help over diffi- 
cult points, success in any line can only 
come from diligent application, and in 
no field more so than in the study of the 
mind, but, with earnestness of purpose, 
success is certain. Unexpected aid fre- 
quently comes to us, and the way is 
easier as we travel along. 

One thing I remember from reading, 
many years ago, Combe’s “Constitution 
of Man,” and that is, if we wish to have 
anything impressed on the mind, so as 
to retain it, the thing is easily accom- 
plished by Repetition, and this will ap- 
ply in the study of Phrenology as well 
as anything else. 

We are the product of evolution. Step 
by step, through long ages, man has 
reached his present proud position, and 
just so surely will he continue to pro- 
gress. It is not given us to know the 
heights nor the depths thereof. While 


mankind is not expected to develop into 
a higher organism, he has the privilege 
of perfecting the one he now has. By 


thought of the past we can but feebly 
picture to ourselves the glorious possi- 
bilities of the future of our race, for it 
will undoubtedly progress in an increas- 
ing ratio, but not until we become self- 
controlled can we enjoy the full fruition 
of our present inheritanee, for the com- 
ing man will be a law unto himself. 

Plants and animals are controlled by 
environment, but man, because he 
thinks, controls his environment, and 
herein lies his hope for the future. It is 
an inspiring thought that the more we 
learn and obey the laws of the universe, 
the more we are free from all law, and 
the more control we have of all the nat- 
ural forces. 

If we would have health and strength, 
with all the blessings that go with them, 
and without which we are of small ac- 
count in any position, we must study the 
beneficent laws of health, and with that 
secured we can accomplish anything. 
When a person drops out of life under 
one hundred years of age, we may be as- 
sured that he has been a transgressor. 
He simply pays the penalty of violated 
law. Nature’s law of life and health is 
written in one word, OBEDIENCE. Her 
loving children are blessed in every di- 
rection. Those who are regardless of 
their duties and opportunities have but 
a short and stormy time to encounter. 
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Permit me to offer a few thoughts for 
those who would aim to live an ideal life, 
one that seeks to benefit mankind. 

Secure plenty of sleep, not less than 
eight hours out of the twenty-four, and 
sleep on the right side. Keep the bed- 
room window open all night. Purify the 
body, inside and outside, by daily baths; 
a purified body reacts upon the mind, 
and the purified mind reacts again upon 
the body, with constant interaction and 
mutual helpfulness. Don’t allow any 
pets in the living-room; they may carry 
disease germs. Seek the sunshine by 
daily exercise in the open air; if prac- 
ticable, live in the country five or six 
months of the year. Occasionally change 
your occupation; if this is not available, 
take frequent and short holidays. Drink, 
according to thirst, only pure, soft 
water. Skip all the condiments, and 
avoid the deadly narcotics; not alone the 
poisonous opium and the virulent to- 
bacco, but also the seductive alcohol, in 
whatveer form, together with tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, all of which interfere with 
perfect digestion. Limit your ambition. 
Keep your temper. Look on the bright 
side of things; a cheerful frame of mind 
promotes longevity. Worry less, work 
more, breathe more, eat less, chew more. 
Let your food be plain and simple, as 
nature made it, and before the cook has 
spoilt it. Take only two meals a day. 
Never eat between meals. Partake of 
more fruit and less meat. It is not the 
amount of what one eats and drinks 
that builds up and strengthens the body, 
but rather what is utilized or appropri- 
ated by the body during rest and sleep. 
Practice what you preach. Cultivate 
regularity in good habits and there will 
be no room for bad ones. Thus may we 
render the body a fit temple for the de- 
velopment of our higher nature. Time 
is never better employed than in taking 
care of the health. 

I wish to congratulate this class on 
the facilities provided for them here, 
and the competence of those who are to 
lead them through the course. 


DR. C. F. McGUIRE AND REV. MR. 
TIERS. 

Dr. C. F. McGuire and Rev. Mr. Tiers 
were then called upon to address the 
meeting. The Doctor made some happy 
allusions to the time when he was a stu- 
dent at the Institute, and hoped to talk 
to them on the question of Physical Cul- 
ture, Considered from a Temperainental 
and Phrenological Standpoint. 

Mr. Tiers recalled the early days when 
he first became associated with the work, 
over fifty years ago, and believed more 
fervently than ever in Phrenology. 
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Letters of regret on being absent were 
received from D. M. Gardner, M. D., G. F. 
Laidlaw, M. D., and others. 

After another choice selection of music 


————_¢ 
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on the piano by Miss Hopkins, which was 
highly appreciated, the notices of. the 
lectures were given out and a general 
reception took place. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent ; and, 
lastly. each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PureENOLOGICAL 
JounnaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


720—D. H. T., Toledo, O.—The mind of 
this young man is like an electric bat- 
tery. It is working at the rate of sev- 
enty-five miles an hour. He is highly 
nervous and susceptible, and should be 
able to do a considerable amount of in- 
telligent, intellectual work; but he will 
have to calm down his energies, or he 
will wear himself out before his time. 
He is favorably built to enjoy health, but 


he has so many ideas floating around 
him that he finds it difficult to concen- 


trate his mind on one endeavor. He is 
very ingenious, and should succeed as 
an electrical engineer, for he has mathe- 
matical ability as well as artistic and de- 
signing talent. He will probably com- 
bine these qualities to advantage as a 
civil or electrical engineer. There is no 
end to the different phases or interests 
of his mind, and he must be careful not 
to be tempted to do too much. 

721—W. H. S., Ursa, Ill.—The Temper- 
aments are very well blended in your 
case, and you have a very fine organiza- 
tion to do executive work. You have evi- 
dently come from Trish extraction, and 
have the versatility of that nationality. 
You will succeed in a large and compre- 
hensive business; in fact, nothing small 
will suit you. You are organized to take 
a leading part, and responsibility will 
not hurt you. You have a scientific cast 
of mind, and gather information quite 
readily. You would make a stump ora- 
tor, a platform speaker, an impassioned 
barrister, or an excellent supporter of a 
candidate at election time. Your imag- 
ination is capable of carrying you for- 
ward to work up the interests of others 
in an executive way. When thoroughly 
versed on a subject, your command of 


Language is capable of presenting it in 
a practical manner. 

722—J. H., Germantown, Pa.—You are 
a man of considerable experience of the 
world and its work; in fact, if you were 
to write a history of what you have cone, 
it would surprise many people and en- 
lighten them also. You are not a man 
who needs advice, but should rather 
stand in the position of one to give it. 
You should take responsibility, for that 
is a line of work that you know some- 
thing about, and it does not hurt you. 
You will make a poor servant, but an ex- 
cellent master. Your reasoning mind 
traces out the cause and effect of things 
in a very practical way. Few men are 
better able to cast their eye ahead of 
them than you are; in fact, you might be 
the brother of J. P. Morgan, and a twin 
brother at that, so fully do you resemble 
the above-named man. You have energy 
enough to drive five hundred men in 
various kinds of labor, and you can hold 
the reins yourself without changing the 
activity of your pulse. In this you re- 
semble Mr. Gladstone, who, his physi- 
cians said, was able to make an impor- 
tant speech of over two hours without 
showing any sign of fatigue or change 
of pulse. We cannot do justice to your 
photograph in this short sketch. 

723—L. P. F., Forest (Harding Co.), O. 
—This lad is a remarkably sturdy one 
for four and a half years of age, and he 
will show himself to be a master man. 
He has a remarkable ear for music, and 
he had better study it with the object of 
becoming either a bandmaster or a per- 
former on the ’cello, or some large and 
effective instrument. As a lad he will 
make a good drummer-boy, and will 
keep time and make others walk and 
play in exact proportions. He has a very 
strong will, and will need to be drawn 
by a silken thread rather than forced 
against his inclinations. He must have 
the love drawn out of him by having his 
sympathies awakened. Some large trust 
company, like the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, would suit him exactly. His 
parents must be broad-minded people. 
He will be fond of teasing some one, and 
will show his fun-loving nature at a very 
early age. This is a lad who needs to be 
employed all the time to utilize his ener- 
gies. 
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724—-H. S., Alleghaney City, Pa.—This 
little girl is quite different from her 
brother. She will be the master of the 
two, and will want things to go her way. 
It will not be easy for her to give up her 
wishes nor yield her privileges to her 
brother; in fact, he will hf&ve to “take a 
back seat” and be content to be “a back 
number.” The photograph indicates a 
strong character and a very determined 
will. Care must be taken not to unduly 
arouse it. Let it slumber, except when 
difficulties have to be overcome and 
work accomplished. She possesses an 
excellent memory and will recollect all 
that is said in her presence, and will be 
pretty sure to watch for evidences when 
she can correct people in what they are 
saying. Her sense of Color is good, and 
she will be able to blend and arrange 
colors to advantage. 

725—J. H. B., Troy, N. Y.—With the 
Motive ‘Temperament, he should be able 
to march with the times and keep up-to- 
date with his work. It is difficult for 
him to be artificial or merely fashion- 
able in his tastes. He believes in work- 
ing on a “straight ticket,’ and hates 
hypocrisy, underhandedness, and _ artifi- 
cialism of every kind. He is known for 
always being the same to his friends, 
and never makes pretenses or appears to 
be other than he is. He may err a little 
in this respect, and fear lest he may not 
be thought genuine unless he expresses 
himself fully. He should be engaged 
in an out-door, wholesale business, or 
in a large enterprise like at the head 
of an Express Company, or where he 
had to deal with foreign goods. In 
professional work he could excel in Real 
Estate, or could take up Osteology, sur- 
gery, or dentistry, for his Perceptive fac- 
ulties, his ingenuity, his courage, his 
want of fear, and. his energies would 
unite favorably in one or more of these 
occupations. 

J. M., Dunedin.—This young lady will 
do best in a position where she will have 
responsibility. She will be very capable 


FIELD 


At the midsummer examination of the 
students of the Fowler Institute, held 
July 29th, the following students suc- 
cessfully passed: 


DIPLOMA WITH HONORS. 

Mr. J. H. Wild, of Sheffield. 

Mr. W. K. Smith, of Dundee. 
DIPLOMA. 


Miss A. Brackenridge, of London. 
Mr. A. E. Byron, of London. 
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and tolerant in exercising authority. 
She is well equipped with mental tools, 
and her temperament is favorabie for an 
intellectual pursuit. Her mind is very 
clear, active, and buoyant. She is quick 
in acquiring knowedge, apt in imparting 
instruction, and is an interesting conver- 
sationalist. She readily adapts herself to 
her environment, and is genial and agree- 
able among friends. She must learn to 
conserve her energies, and should com- 
bine physical exercise with mental work. 
She has a strong individuality, and is not 
influenced by inferior minds. 

L. M., Dunedin.—This young lady will 
be a favorite among her friends; she is 
so genial and companionable. Her sym- 
pathies are strong; she is very suscept- 
ible to good influences, and has a very 
earnest nature. She will excel in music, 
and should study elocution. She has a 
bright, hopeful disposition; can appre- 
ciate humor, and will be quick to notice 
incongruities. She will succeed best in a 
position where she will have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising her designing abil- 
ities and artistic tastes, but she should 
not follow too closely a sedentary occu- 
pation. She can be very determined, self- 
reliant, and independent; but is not 
stubborn. She is careful in doing her 
work thoroughly, and is always ambi- 
tious to excel. Measures should be 
adopted for the building up of her phy- 
sique. 

W. T., Bath.—This youth has a very 
resolute, self-reliant disposition. He 
will be eager to achieve success, but, in 
order to do so, he must apply his mind 
to one thing at a time and complete 
thoroughly what he commences; es- 
pecially should he be careful to listen to 
the advice of his elders. He is quick, 
energetic, and versatile; fully alive to his 
surroundings. He is not a close student, 
but he is quick to learn when his mind is 
made up. He will succeed in a commer- 
cial career, or in the higher branches of 
mechanics. There is plenty of grit in 
the character. 


———— 


NOTES. 


Mr. A. Dayes, of London. 

Mr. J. Asals, of London. 

Miss L. Hendin, of London. 
CERTIFICATE. 

Mr. Braithwaite, of London. 

Miss A. Vickers, of Birmingham. 

Miss Foster, of Ramsgate. 

Mr. Westlake, of Ramsgate. 


We heartily congratulate the above- 
named students, and trust they will feel 
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their responsibility in holding aloft the 
banner of Phrenology. 

The monthly lecture at the above In- 
stitute will be held on the first Wednes- 
day evening of the month throughout the 
session, commencing October 7th. 

Mr. I. S. Tate, Goodwill Mt., Peters- 
field, Jamaica, is still carrying on his 
work of interesting people of his neigh- 
borhood in Phrenology, we are glad to 
say, and trust that the people with 
whom he comes in contact will thor- 
oughly appreciate his efforts. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald is doing excellent 
work in Chicago, and finds time to give 
the reading public some of his knowl- 
edge and experience on the subject of 
Phrenology, Temperaments, ete. In a re- 
cent copy of “The National Progress,” he 
has an article on “Temperaments,” illus- 
trated, which is up-to-date in its theo- 
ries. He has a great field before him, 
and is evidently not afraid of hard work. 
He recognizes what Phrenology has done 
for him, and is willing to credit it with 
all it deserves. 

Mr. Levi Hummel writes that he is 
lecturing again, and has visited Mont- 
gomery, Milton, Frackville, and Girard- 
ville, Pa., and has met with uniform good 
success and has done well, considering 
that it is in the middle of the summer. 

Mr. W. F. Openshaw, Tempe, Ariz., 
writes that he is going into the field 
again, and, considering his intelligent 
knowledge of Phrenology, we judge that 
he will be able to succeed in the lecture 
field. 

Professor Allen Haddock, of San 
Francisco, editor of “Human Nature,” is 
as active as ever and continuing his work 
in Phrenology. No man in the West is 
doing more to promote the interests of 
Phrenology than Mr. Haddock. 

Mr. George Morris, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been engaged in the field during the 
summer in lecturing in various parts of 
Minnesota. 


PHRENOLOGY AT NATAL. 


At the Y. M. C. A. literary evening, a 
lecture on “Phrenology” was delivered 
by Mr. C. Sawden. He dealt with the 
subject mainly from its theoretic side, 
maintaining that the science was one 
that was not made full use of, as it was 
undeniably the only way to arrive at the 
knowledge of what our boys and girls 
were most suited for in life’s career. He 
condemned the present method of deal- 
ing with children in education, pointing 
out the absurdity of treating them all 
on one principle, whereas it was neces- 
sary that each individual should be edu- 
cated from-a phrenological standpoint. 
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Then, what appeared to be a dunce in a 
general sense, might prove not only a 
successful, but, perhaps, a brilliant man 
or woman in the direction that Phrenol- 
ogy discovered. Every teacher, he ar- 
gued, would be able to discover almost 
at a glance, if they had any knowledge 
of Phrenology, into what channel to di- 
rect the study of each pupil, and thus 
the many distressing results of a mis- 
taken career would be avoided, for a 
large proportion of men wasted their 
lives in uncongenial occupations, and 
the world lost what would perhaps have 
been a brilliant man. The gentlemen re- 
sponded to an appeal for “subjects,” thus 
adding interest to the lecture. A vote of 
thanks was proposed by Mr. Will G. 
Sprigg, general secretary of the Johan- 
nesburg Association.—Natal “Mercury.” 


Professor Hummel, the well-known Phre- 
nologist, will deliver a course of illustrated 
lectures on Phrenology and allied sci- 
ences, in Armory Hall, every evening 
next week. In order to introduce the 
subject, the first evening or two will be 
free. 

Professor Hummel has devoted thirty 
years to the study of this science and is 
one of the best Phrenologists in this 
country. As an illustration of the bene- 
fits of Phrenological examinations, the 
following will interest our readers. In 
1880 the professor gave a delineation 
of the character of D. J. Dougherty and 
adwised him to study for the priesthood. 
He did so, and is now a bishop. In 1884 
G. W. Bartch, then superintendent of the 
public schools of Shenandoah, under- 
went an examination, and was told to 
study law. He took the professor’s ad- 
vice, and is now a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Utah. Dr. Hoffman, of Ashland, 
was examined at Cressona in 1885 and 
told to study medicine. He is now one 
of the leading physicians at Ashland. 
Lawyer Witmer, of Sunbury, was exam- 
ined at New Berlin in 1891 and advised to 
study law. He is now one of the leading 
attorneys at the Northumberland County 
Bar. Many other examples can be cited 
to prove that by Phrenology the condi- 
tions which indicate character and talent 
can be told.—Montgomery “News.” 


On going to press, field notes have 
reached us from Mr. Geo. T. Byland, of 
Lebanon, Ohio; Mrs. Vale, and others. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The closing exercises of The American 
Institute of Phrenology will be held on 
Friday, October 23d, at 8 o’clock, when 
an interesting programme is being ar- 
ranged. Friends will do well to keep 
that evening disengaged. 
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REVIEWS. 


“The Training of Wild Animals.” By 
Frank C. Bostock. Published by the 
Century Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book is sure to have more than 
an average sale, for animal lovers will 
seek the experience of Mr. Frank C. Bos- 
tock, as he has practically lived among 
lions, tigers, elephants, and other wild 
creatures for the past thirty years. His 
account of how he has trained these ani- 
mals is of more than common interest. 
It should be noted by the readers that 
Mr. Bostock recognizes the proper attri- 
butes of the mind in the training of ani- 
mals, as well as a healthy physique. 
This, perhaps, is followed out in the fact 
that the delicate organizations of women 
are adapted to control the fierceness of 
wild animals, and the popular expres- 
sion is exploded that cruelty is employed 
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in this kind of training; in fact, Mr. Bos- 
tock declares that such a method would 
defeat the end desired, and instead he 
recognizes that the qualities essential 
for the proper understanding of the 
minds of animals are unlimited patience 
(Firmness and Continuity), courage 
(Combativeness), and pluck and endur- 
ance (Destructiveness). 

The information concerning the habits 
and characteristics of jungle folk is 
given, as well as the experience of excit- 
ing episodes. There are thirty-two half- 
tone illustrations in the book, which has 
been cleverly edited by Ellen Velvin, 
F.C.S., who spent several weeks in one of 
Mr. Bostock’s animal exhibits, and she 
bears witness to the invariable kindness 
and consideration shown to the animals. 

Mr. Bostock has inherited more than 
an ordinary aptitude for his work from 
his father and grandfather. 
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BOSTOCKS’ LIONS AND THEIR TRAINER. 


A SPIRIT-LEVEL 


A little boy saw his father using a 
spirit-level to see if the board he was 
planing was “true” and straight. 

“What’s the use of being so careful, 
papa?” he asked. “It’s pretty good, | 
guess. It looks so.” 

“Guessing won’t do in _ carpenter 
work,” said his father, “sighting” along 
the edge of the board and shaving it the 
least bit in the world. “You have to be 
just right. Folks guess at too many 


TO LIVE BY. 


things. God doesn’t like that way of 
living.” 

“Guess there aren’t any spirit-levels 
for living by!” laughed the little boy, 
watching him. 

“Yes, there are,” said his father, ear- 
nestly. “You’ll find them in the Bible. 
Try all your actions by that. Make them 
true and straight, and no guesswork 


about them.”’—Christian Advocate. 


’ 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 
The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to anv person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK. PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San _ Francisco 
takes up the question of human life from 
a Phrenological standpoint, and has 
words of wisdom to give on “Physical 
Culture,” “Vegetarianism,” Crime and its 
Cause,” “Osteopathy,” “Telepathy,” 
“Phrenology,” and “Dietetics,” ‘“Vaccina- 
tion,” and a number of other good sub- 
jects. Thus it will be seen that there is 
much to be culled by and through this 
monthly, edited by Allan Haddock, Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco. 

“The Popular Phrenologist’”—London 
—contains able articles by Mr. Webb, 
Millott Severn, and others. Articles deal- 
ing with character and how it is repre- 
sented in every-day life are depicted in 
an interesting way. 

“Human Culture”’—Chicago—edited by 
Mrs. Vaught, is taking up the lines laid 
down by her late husband, and deals 


largely with the manifestation of mind 
in various phases of life. 

“Health”’—New York—is a journal de- 
voted to the establishment of “Health 
through Physical Culture and Hygiene.” 
The editor, Dr. Tyrrell, points out the 
corset crime; Mr. Kinzel Laws tells us 
the position to assume during sleep; Dr. 
C. Guilbert Perceval writes on the “Art 
of Banting,” and Dr. J. B. Jamison tells 
of “Methods of Stomach Cleansing,” 
while Prof. Anthony Barker illustrates 
some Physical Culture exercises. After 
reading this monthly we ought to be 
considerably better in health than we 
are, if we but carry into our daily life 
what is explained to us therein. 

“The Writer”’—Boston.—This maga- 
zine is calculated to interest and help 
all literary workers. It gives some ex- 
cellent advice in every number, and no 
oneYwho wants to have this kind of ad- 
vice given to them can do better than 
subscribe to it. We would like to quote 
several paragraphs, but will advise our 
readers to get it and read it for them- 
selves. 

“The Religious Telescope’’—Dayton, O. 
—For breadth of thought and interest in 
universal subjects and those of inter- 
national interest, we find the above- 
named weekly to supply us with much 
that we want to read. We find that time 
is even more scarce than suitable read- 
ing matter. Secure a copy and find out 
for yourselves what is in the paper. 

“Vaccination”—Terre Haute, Ind.— 
There are some people who are unde- 
cided about having their children vac- 
cinated. We would advise such ones to 
read and digest what the editor of “Vac- 
cination” has to say about the subject. 
A few facts from an authoritative source 
will not be out of place; in fact, will go 
a long way to settle the question, “Is 
vaccination protective or dangerous?” 

“The Progress”—Minneapolis, Minn.— 
This paper, of eight pages, contains an 
epitome of news on affairs of local in- 
terest, and on its first page it has excel- 
lent magazine notices, while the interior 
pages are devoted largely to advertise- 
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ments,” “Music and Musicians,” “Home 
Happenings,” “For Summer Travel,” and 
“News of the Week.” It is an estimable 
little paper and the citizens of that 
neighborhood must realize this fact. 

“The Weekly Advocate”—Belleville, 
Ill—tThis paper has copied some of the 
New York Dailies in having large head- 
ings for each column; thus the reading 
matter can be easily sized up and a per- 
son can tell what he wants to read at a 
glance. It is well edited, and must have 
a good circulation. 

“New Jersey Courier’—Toms River, 
N. J.—Its editorial columns are very 
well conducted, and evidently there is 
considerable thought given to the com- 
position of the paper. It contains New 
Jersey news, especially that of Ocean 
County. It has a column on “Facts in a 
Few Lines,” and should be read by all 
who are in that district. 

“The Contributor’—Boston, Mass.— 
Although this magazine is essentially a 
religious one, yet it contains “Flash 
Lights on Current Topics,” “Housekeep- 
ing Helps,” “The Little Folks,” and 
“Crumbs from Hither and Yon,” so that 
a person can be intellectually and mor- 
ally fed by reading this weekly and, as 
it is illustrated, the pictures add to its 
interest. ? 

“The Bee Journal”—Chicago.—There 
are plenty of people in the world who 
are keeping bees, yet they do not know 
all about them. These people should 
find most interesting information in the 
“American Bee Journal,” for many hints 
are given and experience with bees is 
explained by different writers. 

“The Woman’s Journal’”—Boston.— 
This journal contains, as its name states, 
what is going on in New England and 
elsewhere in women’s clubs. It advises 
people “How to Get Good Government.” 
It explains the difference between mon- 
archies and republics. It reports inter- 
esting meetings. It contains a “New 
York Letter,” and is altogether a bright 
paper, full of New England news on 
woman’s work. 

“The Mammoth Spring Mirror’—Ar- 
kansas.—This paper has the recommen- 
dation of brevity in its news. It says a 
good deal in a little space. It will not 
take all day to read, but by reading it 
you know what is going on in the neigh- 
borhood, as well as in other parts of the 
country, and in other countries besides. 
It has room also for some advertise- 
ments, which, of course, are interesting 
to its readers. 

“The Philosophical Journal”—San 
Francisco, Cal.—Has an article on “Man, 
His Purpose and Destiny,” which is an 
address delivered by J. J. Morse, of Lon- 
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don. Another article is on “Psychic Phe- 
nomena,” another is on “The Travels of 
J. J. Morse,” and one page is devoted to 
announcements, and another to books 
published by The Philosophic Publish- 
ing Company. 

“The Club Woman’s Magazine’—New 
York—for September, has been greatly 
enlarged, and is of much more general 
interest and attractiveness than usual. 
The greetings and reports from clubs 
and associations from all parts of the 
United States make this magazine an 
important publication for club women. 
Special articles on various topics, by 
Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Hugh Reid Grif- 
fin, Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, and 
others, combine to make the magazine 
especially desirable. 

“Sunny Hours’”—Madison, Wis.—One 
cannot look through this paper without 
finding something to cheer and brighten 
one’s life. Although the articles are di- 
rected largely to children, yet grown-up 
people can gather many useful hints 
from its pages. 

“The American Mother’—Battle Creek, 
Mich.—This magazine is devoted to mat- 
ters that pertain to children and child 
life in the school-room and home, as well 
as to the interests of the mother; thus 
in a recent number we saw among others 
articles on “Nervous Children,” “A Beau- 
tiful Motherhood,” “In the Nursery,” 
“Parents’ Problems,’ “Of Interest to 
Fathers,” ete. 

“Dixon’s Index”—Jersey City, N. J.— 
This monthly is published by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, and contains 
bright articles which are of use to busi- 
ness people, especially to artists and 
others who use pencils. It is illustrated, 
= we believe it will become quite popu- 
ar. 

“The Psychic World’—San Francisco 
—contains an article on “The True Ethi- 
cal Mission of the New Thought.” “The 
Faculty of Tune, Its Nature and Func- 
tion, and How to Use it,” is one of its 
articles, by Dr. Kenton Burr. 

“The New Voice’—Chicago—is a 
strong Temperance paper, and keeps one 
in touch with what is being done in all 
parts of the country by prohibitionists 
and by those who are opposed to Tem- 
perance principles. Every home should 
contain a copy every week, for a great 
deal of work is going on throughout the 
country that only this paper brings to 
light. 

“Suggestion,” a magazine of the New 
Psychology, 2040 Drexel Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; one dollar per year; sample 
copies upon request. Leading articles 
for October: Auto-Suggestion for Suc- 
cess, by Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn; The 
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Majesty of Matter, by Professor Larkin; 
Exercise and Will Power, by Ella Wil- 
cox, etc. The November issue will con- 
tain some special matter relating to the 
Osteopathy. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Study of Character by Photographs.” 
Knowledge of Phrenology and the tem- 
peraments enables a person to read char- 
acter from a well delineated picture. 
Photographs, if taken properly, can 
readily be studied, and the chief features 
of a character correctly portrayed. Noth- 
ing is more interesting and profitable 
for people to understand than to be able 
to estimate a stranger who is presented, 
or to study the character of an individual 
by a likeness or photograph. 

We purpose, in this essay, to give in- 
struction in this matter, so that persons 
not scientifically trained to it can be 
profited and become fairly expert in it. 
Let the reader understand, to start with, 
that he is not to look for hills and hol- 
lows, or what the public styles “bumps,” 
to determine development, but the length 
of fiber from the center of the brain. 

If you draw a line from the opening 
of one ear through the head to the open- 
ing of the other ear, a point half way 
between the ears represents the place 
where the spinal cord hinges with the 
brain; and the brain is developed as from 
a stem in every direction, as a cauliflow- 
er develops from its stem. For external 
study, one may measure from the open- 
ing of the ear to the point between the 
eye-brows, just above the root of the 
nose, and the distance from the opening 
of the ear to that point indicates length 
of fiber in the intellectual brain. If the 
head be long from the ear forward, the 
intellectual organs are large. Measuring 
from the opening of the ear directly up 
or in any other direction, the organs lo- 
cated in those regions are large in pro- 
portion to the distance from the opening 
of the ear. Measuring a head backward 
and upward toward the crown of the 
head, like the spokes of a wheel from 
the hub, we get the mass of development 
in that direction. Then when we look 
at the front view of a head, wideness 
tells the story in regard to the organs 
in the side-head. 

An intellectual brain, then, is long 
from the opening of the ear forward; a 
moral brain is high from the opening of 
the ear to the top-head; a man who is 
proud and ambitious is long from the 
opening of the ear to the crown, and one 
who is social and warm hearted and af- 
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fectionate has massiveness of brain back 
of the ear, and fullness in the back-head. 

The new. model anatomical manikin is 
in many ways the best made, containing 
over one hundred views of the body, each 
fully subdivided, properly numbered and 
lettered, hinged to lay over each other 
and be opened or dissected, with a com- 
prehensive manual which is much more 
than a mere key. It is lithographed in 
colors, on fine cloth-lined material, show- 
ing the adult human figure, one-half life 
size, with some special parts enlarged 
and of ample size for all class work. 
When not in use, folds and closes like a 
strong cloth-bound book and is eighteen 
inches square. 

“Phrenological Examinations,” setting 
forth all the strong and the weak points 
of character and disposition, showing 
clearly in each case what to cultivate and 
what to restrain, and will aid young men 
and women just starting in life, who are 
full of zeal, strength, and courage in se- 
lecting their right vocation. 

“Massage.” By George W. Taylor, 
M.D. $1. In a more or less crude form 
Massage has been in use from time im- 
memorial. Every one instinctively rubs 
or presses a place that is the seat of sud- 
den pain for the sake of relief therefrom. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, Mas- 
sage was used as a means of hastening 
convalescence, and as a luxury of the 
baths, and to render their tissues supple 
and enduring preparatory to undergoing 
feats of strength. Even old slaves were 
subjected to such treatment in order to 
fill out their tissues and make them ap- 
pear more comely, so that they would 
sell to better advantage. It was also used 
after the exercises of the athletes and 
gladiators, to stroke away and relieve the 
pains of their bruises, as well as for its 
reinvigorating effects. 

It is related that Heroditus, a tutor of 
Hippocrates and a celebrated physician 
of Thrace, was reproached by Plato for 
protracting the lives of feeble persons by 
causing them to exercise and to have 
their bodies rubbed; and by the same 
means Heroditus himself was cured of 
ill health and attained the age of one 
hundred years. The following are among 
the aphorisms left by him: Rubbing can 
bind and loosen, can make flesh and 
cause parts to waste; hard rubbing 
binds; soft rubbing loosens; much rub- 
bing causes parts to waste; moderate 
rubbing makes them grow. 

“The New Psychology; or, The Secret 
of Success,” being practical instructions 
how to develop and employ thought- 
power. By “D.C.K.” Price, net, post 
free, $2.50. 

This volume contains full instructions 
how to develop and use thought-power, 
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so as to become healthy, happy and pros- 
perous, by obtaining mastery over self, 
and influence over others. 

It consists of clearly expressed and 
easily understood lessons in the new psy- 
chology. These lessons are not theoret- 
ical, but thoroughly practical. 

Anyone who masters the system they 
expound and follows the rules they give 
leaves worry and sorrow behind him; 
becomes vigorous, hopeful and strong; 
acquires a potent “personal magnetism” 
which enables him to attract and con- 
trol others. 

These lessons incidentally explain the 
action of the various systems of psychic 
or mind cure, from Christian Science to 
hypnotism. They are the fruit of a long 
and thorough study of the subject, and 
of much experience. They are unique 
and invaluable. 

“The Roman Bath.” By C. H. Shepard, 
M.D. This bath consists in the applica- 
tion of a highly refined and penetrating 
oil, accompanied with a half-hour’s rub- 
bing by a skilled manipulator, during 
which the oil is absorbed, leaving the 
skin warm, smooth, and flexible. The 
process is a great luxury. It is adapted 
to the strong man, the invalid woman, 
and the delicate child. It brings into 
action, gently or vigorously, as may be 
directed, the muscular system, and all 
the tissues connected therewith, as well 
as the deep-seated vital organs. It is 
usually applied immediately after the 
Turkish bath, at which time the best re- 
sults are secured, but it is also given in- 
dependently, either at the establishment 
or at the patient’s residence. 

“Athletics of To-day.” By Harold 
Graham. Price, 50 cents. Good health 
is in one’s own keeping, and as health 
depends on right living, so does right 
living inelude habitual daily exercise. 
Many invalids have been restored to 
health by well-directed exercises. When 
one does not feel well it is desirable to 
consider if he has taken a_ sufficient 
amount of daily exercise. Nature is slow 
in. her punishment for neglect of exer- 
cise, but she is certain to do so in the 
long run. For want of exercise, the ap- 
petite fails, bodily warmth is not sus- 
tained, and sleep is not secured. Fifteen 
minutes morning and evening devoted to 
natural exercises will work wonders for 
those who complain of ill health, es well 
as for those desiring the continuance of 
good health. No apparatus is necessary, 
and the expense may be confined to a 
short course of instruction. To be effec- 
tive they should be taken every day, so 
as to establish the habit of exercise. 

In view of the remarkable interest 
shown in our recent public lectures and 
the concentrated attention with which 
people listen to the reading of the heads 
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of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright 
lecture entertainment for Y. M. C. A.’s, 
churches, Sunday-schools, Y. P. S. C. E.’s, 
Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and _ societies, hoping 
thereby to arouse even more latent in- 
terest in the study of human nature, and 
especially to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from 
head, face, temperament, etc. 

To carry out our purpose an experi- 
enced entertainer has been engaged to 
give an interesting crayon-talk, explain- 
ing this fascinating subject in such a 
clear manner that those who hear him 
may themselves be able to read charac- 
ter. He enlivens and enforces his points 
with humor and anecdote, and reads 
character and talent with great ability, 
telling what business to follow, giving 
points on health, and advising who 
should and should not marry. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class 
entertainment and is declared truly as- 
tonishing, mirthful, unique, instructive, 
and calculated to please both old and 
young. We could submit many testi- 
monials if desired. 

The terms for this entertainment are 
moderate, and we shall be pleased to 
make arrangements with the secretaries 
of the various societies on application to 
the Entertainment Bureau. 

We are also prepared to entertain re- 
ceptions or house parties with brief cir- 
cle readings which would tell the lead- 
ing points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration 
of Phrenology. Address Entertainment 
Bureau, care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. 

“Animal Magnetism.” Price, $2.00. 
Although you may not be aware of it, 
you are unconsciously influencing and 
being ‘influenced by others constantly. 
For want of a better name this mysteri- 
ous mental influence may be called Per- 
sonal Magnetism. If you learn its na- 
ture and how to use it you have a great 
advantage, just as the educated have an 
advantage over the ignorant. 


Napoleon enslaved Europe through 
personal magnetism. Look at the suc- 


cessful men and women of past and pres- 
ent times; thousands of their contem- 
poraries possessed brighter minds, bet- 
ter ideas, and were far more clever, but 
they lacked that “mysterious something” 
—that power to influence, attract, and 
attain— they lacked personal magnetism 
and the strong character which it evolves. 
This strange difference between people 
has caused scientific psychologists to in- 
vestigate the cause, and they have suc- 
ceeded. Anyone can develop the power 
of personal magnetism or personal at- 
traction. 
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This set of books is recommenaed to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. The set will be sent for $13.00, 


Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 


For 








1903 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof..L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra C “loth, $r. 50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Tacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of »%ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 






























New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS, 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original stz indpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





Jor which I enclose $13.00. 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., ieee York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET | Price, $18. 75); 


Express Address Name.... 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 


EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 













FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President U.S. A. 








Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip Il, of Spain, a tyrant. 





Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
nd Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 

Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 


proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 












JOHN B. GOUGH. 





SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 





OBJECTS 


To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 


To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


*FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 























Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects--70, DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
YECUS--THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 


(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 
(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, etc. 


JAMES BRAKE 


HENRY CROSS Joint Secretaries 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 





Send 5 cents in stamps for | 


TWO SAMPLE COPIES CF 


HUMAN NATURE. 


A Live Phrenological Magazire 





50 cents per Year 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
is the Editor and Publisher 


1020 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


$5 a Day the year round. Outfit25 cents. Jas. 


} H. Karte & Co., Publishers, Boston 
Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium 


and Physical Culture Home 


At Little Rock, Ark., the ‘‘City of Roses,” in ‘‘ The 
Sunny South.” Application, a veritable treat. In Aug., 
1901, we publicly suggested that a committee select test 
cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, subject to a 
ForFEITURU OF $1,000. We relieve all usually deemed 
incurable. No drugs, no knife. Room, board, and treat- 
ment, p. 4 weeks, $78; p. 12 weeks, $198. Dr. ’Reinhold’s 
Book, Nature vs. Drugs, 569 pp., illustrated, $2.50; 

boar Diagnosis, illustrated, $2; Cure of Consumption, 

; Our Methods of Cure, 75 cents. 


Return to Nature 


mene COME AND GO. New-—so-called— 
cures, mental science, physical culture, mag- 











netic healing, and what not spring up, have | 


their little day, and are no more. 
essence of it all, only remains fixed throughout 
the shifting time What you and I want then 
is more truth, more light. We have translated 
the great German Naturopath Adolph Just’s 
lifework, RETURN TO NATURE. because it 
contains more of this quality—of truth unvar- 
nished—than we ever have found anywhere 
else. By its aid any man or woman can work 
out hisor her own salvation without recourse 
to doctor, master their own bodies and environ- 


TRUTH, the | 


ment, and regain superb health and strength— | 


as did the author. More than that, it solves 
the social question, the sex question, gives 
rules for right living easy to follow for anyone, 
has a chapter on the care of children, and 
altogether it will prove the best friend that 
ever entered your house. Its price is $2.00 
bound, paper cover $1.50. 





Send for circulars and Naturopathic literature to 


BENEDICT LUST 


Dept. X 111 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 





THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
aaa opathic treatment, should visit Easton before mi aking 

rangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
tise Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 








J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 
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EVERY HOME NEEDS THE | Shorthand 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to | 


Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It hasa Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Chiid Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘“‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,” 
by N. N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 


All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 


by Mail 


HORTHAND is a time- 

saver and a money-maker. 
Capable stenographers are 
well paid at the start and 
have the best opportunities 
for advancement. 

We have a most thorough Complete 
Course, a Short Course for busy people, 
and give special advanced instruction, 
Extensive experience in shorthand report- 
ing for the Law Department of New York 
City. Unsurpassed record in teaching 
by mail. Successful pupils in our own 
city and everywhere from Maine to 
California. 


Interesting 86-page Catalogue and Free 
Lesson for four cents to cover postage. 


PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 
Dept. X, 150 Nassau Street, New York 








A Perfect 66 
Electric 


EYESIGHT 
RESTORED 


ACTINA” 


Pocket 
Battery 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


By the Great Eye Restorer and Only Catarrh Cure 
ACTINA is a marvel of the nineteenth century, for by its use the Blind see, the Deat hear, 

and Catarrh is impossible. Actina cures, without Cutting or Drugging, Cataracts, 
Ptergiums, Granulated Lids, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Myopia, Presbyopia, Common Sore Eyes, or Weak- 


ened Vision from any cause. 


No animal except man wears spectacles. 


There need not be a spectacle 


used on the streets of the world and rarely to read with. Street Glasses Abandoned. Actina also 


cures Catarrh, Deafness, Neuralgia, Headache, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis,and Weak Lungs. 


Actina 


is not a snuff or lotion, but a Perfect Electric Pocket Battery, usable at all times and all places by young 


or old. 

Mr. F. W. Harwood, Springfield, Mass., says 
that ‘* Actina”’ cured him of deafness of nine years’ 
standing. 


The one instrument will curea whole family of any of the above forms of disease. 


Robert Baker, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
writes: ‘‘I should have been blind had I not used 
‘ Actina.’”’ 


Prof. Wilson’s Magneto Conservative Garments 


cure Paralysis, Rheumatism, and all chronic forms of disease. These garments are as puzzling to the 
INA.’’ 


physicians as is the wonder-working ‘‘ A A. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE.—Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on the Eye, and on Disease in General. It 
should greatly interest everyone afflicted with any form of Disease. 


New York and London Electric Association 


AGENTS WANTED. Dept. 147 B, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


[Peemenesy 
In4 PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“‘ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, hut 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L.N. FOWLER & CO. - - - - LONDON 
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Do You Lack 
Self-Confidence ? 


Has lack of self-confidence hindered 
you from doing your best ? 








How much have you lost socially 
and financially for want of self-con- 
fidence ? 


Are you in earnest ? 

Prof. L. A. Vaught’s Successful 
Self-Confidence Guide will posi- 
tively cure the lack of self-confidence 
in anyone who will put it into use. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Send 10c. for a sample copy of Human 
Culture, the Monthly that deals with 
MENTAL SCIENCE in A POSITIVELY 


Psychic Life and Laws 


The Operations and Phenomena of 
the Spiritual Element in [an 


Price, $1.50 


BY 
CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 


Positive and negative poe necessary to all 
existence.—Source of man’s supply.—The lungs the 
great laboratory.—Vitalizing “of the physical units. 
—Storing away the magnetic force.—Its great impor- 
tance.—Luminous quality.—Relation to the voluntary 
and involuntary functions of the body.—Relation to ex- 
pression of thought.—Illustration.—Relation to inspira- 
tion.—Steps in civilization marked by development of 
thought force.—The telepathic age.— Magnetic force in 
creation, 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF OPKRATION 
BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL. 


Main office of system.— Brain faculties.— Micro- 








ORIGINAL WAY. scopical structure of nervous system.—How the soul 
makes use of the system.—Complexity of mental ac- 
tion.—Condition of nerve cells in sleep. 

HUMAN CULTURE 

130 Dearborn Street, Chicag, FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

NEW YORK 




































‘ ™~ 
py Sick People Restored to Good Health 
Sy ’ Without the Aid of Drugs 


SF The latter do not in most cases really and permanently cure 
’ the various diseases to which humanity is heir. Their effect is 
uncertain, sometimes producing the desired result, and sometimes 
acting ina most unexpected and undesirable manner, that in many 
cases they simply aggravate the original trouble. This fact has long 
been recognized by the greatest scientists of this age, who have lent their 
efforts toward the discovery of some system of treating disease which 
mn cure absolutely, permanently, and safely. 

After a long period of study and research such a treatment has been discovered and perfected in the 
wonderful “J. B. L. Cascade.” This great discovery has given to the world an absolutely safe, sure, per- 
manent remedy for more than 90 per cent. of the common diseases. This enormous percentage of 
human ill is due to the same cause—an engorged colon which prevents the natural drainage of the system 
—and this cause the “ J. B. L. Cascade”’ eradicates by the successful application of the internal bath. 


PROMINENT PEOPLE USE THIS TREATMENT 


The records of its cures and benefits read like a revelation to those hitherto unacquainted with it. 
The “ J. B, L. Cascade”’’ is used by thousands of well-known people in all parts of the world—senators, 
governors, generals, ministers, lawyers, actors, merchants, and other persons whose intelligence gives 
unequivocal weight to their testimony. Perhaps it is wise for us to make no stronger claims here ; for if 
we told the half of what we have seen of its benefits in our own experience, or of what comes to us 
every week from physicians, nurses, and persons of education and standing, we should be charged with 
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exaggerating. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. 
It contains matter which must interest every thinking person. If you cannot call, write for our pam- 
phlet, “ The What, The Why, The Way,” which will be sent free on application together with our Great 
Special Offer for this month only. 
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The Chairman’s Guide 
By HENRY FRITH 50 cents 
Thus ‘from the head to the tail” of the meeting, 
from the chair to the most insignificant member, 
the duties and conduct of those assembled are 
clearly set forth. Marginal Notes, for rapidity 
of reference, are also attached to each subject 
paragraph. There are also appendices, with forms 
of procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 


Concerning Marriage 
By Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘‘ How to 
Be Happy Though Married”’ 50 cents 
Is a most enjoyable book, brimful of humor, 
and withal practical and full of sound common 
sense which does not subside after the honeymoon. 


The Applause Reciter 


A New Collection 


Athletics of To-day 
By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 
It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a good 
English meeting the running is sure to be first-class, 
and an American meeting is especially remarkable 
for an all-round excellence in the field events. Such 
a combination as is shown when the two races tneet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern athletic 
meeting. 


50 cents 


Speeches and Toasts 


Including Hints to Speakers and Model Exam- 
ples for all Occasions. New edition, entirely re- 
written and enlarged. Contains Hints to Speakers, 
Toasts, the Legislature, Legal, Toasts Social, 
Christenings, Birthdays, Cricket Dinners, Angling 
and Miscellaneous Toasts, the Chairman and His 
Duti s, etc., etc. 


50 cents 


Psychic Life and Laws 


Or, The Operations and Phenomena of tne 


Spiritual Element in Man. Price, $1.50 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 
THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 
Positive and negative elements necessary to all 
existence.—Source of man’s supply.—The lungs the 
great laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.— 
Storing away the magnet.c force.—Its great impor- 
tance.—Luminous qnality.—Relation to the voluntary 
and involuntary functions of the body.—Relation to 
expression of thought.—Illustration.—Relation to in- 
spiration.—Steps in civilization marked by develop- 
ment of thought force.—The telepathic age.—Magnetic 
force in creation, 


Scientific Phrenology 
By BernarD Ho.ianper, M.D. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Evolution and Phrenology 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 
Price, $1 50 














The Secret of Good Health and 
Long Life 


By HAYDON BROWN, L.R.C., 
Cc. S. Edin. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York 50 cents 

“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self- 
preservation by preventing this loss of health is of 
primary importance. 

“We infer that as vigorous health and its accom- 
panying high spirits are larger elements of happiness 
than auy other things whatever, the teaching how to 
maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to 
no other whatever.’’—HERBERT SPENCER. 


The Book of Stitches 
4 ELLEN T. MASTERS, Author of 
‘**Drawn Linen Work.”’ Illustrated. 50 cents 
The embroideress, while she may be well familiar 
with the general principles of her work, finds she 
has but a scanty repertory of stitches when she 
tries to put her theories into practice. It is to help 
such students of the ancient art of embroidery that 
this book is designed, and that it may prove of use 
in assisting also to prevent the entire decadence of 
needlecraft is not the least of the many wishes of 
the authoress connected with the matter, 


The Gentle Art of Good Talking 
By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 50 cents 
Tricks of speech are common among all classes. 
For instance, it is quite usual to direct people to 
cast their eyes on buried celebrities or living indi- 
viduals hundreds of miles away, a visual impos- 
sibility, termed a figure of speech, such as ‘‘ Look 
at Shakespeare,”” ‘‘ See Beaconsfield,” ‘‘ You see, 
don't you see,” ‘‘ You know, don't you know,” 
‘*I say, look here."’ One hears them every day, on 
every side, but it is seldom their use meets with 
the complimentary correction once received by a 
pretty girl, who, on commencing a sentence to a 
gentleman by saying ‘* Look here,” was answered 
gallantly, ‘‘ I am looking, and a very charming pict- 
ure I see."" This compiiment put her to confusion 
which quite cured her. 


What Shall | Say? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 

Is without a rival and should be on hand for 
reference. All the letters are good, but it is even 
more valuable for suggestions and would pay for 
itself day after day for this very purpose. It is 
neatly bound and in convenient compass for hand 
or pocket. 


Recitations Comic and Otherwise 
By JAY HICKORY WOOD 50 cents 
Including ‘‘ The Cricket Club of Red Nose Flat,” 
‘*Kicking Strap’s Race,” ‘*McBrae’s System,” 
** Jellicoe’s Melodrama,”’ etc. 

How to Acquire and Strengthen 

WILL-POWER 
By Prof. Ricuarp J. Exsparp. 

Price, $2.00, 


Hypnotism and the Doctors 
By Ricuarp Harte. 
Part I, Animal Magnetism, $2.00; 
Part II, From Mesmer to Charcot, $5.00 
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